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" WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE 2 


ANY A BUSINESS MAN, thinking of post-war 
M problems, is asking himself just that question. 
Some part of the answer may lie abroad—in 
South America, Europe, Asia, Australia or else- 
where. By this we mean not merely the exporting 
of goods made in this country—but also the pur- 
chase or construction of manufacturing plants 
abroad, to produce goods under foreign conditions 


for foreign consumption. 


Adequate insurance for properties and opera- 
tions in distant countries presents many difficulties. 
For this task, the Johnson & Higgins organization 
is unusually well equipped. For more than 100 
years we have acted as intermediaries between 
property owners and insurance companies, negoti- 
ating business insurance programs and dealing 
with insurance problems both here and abroad. 
If you are thinking of expanding your foreign 


business, or of entering the foreign market, we 
suggest an immediate interview with one of our 


representatives. 


Our services to clients are comprehensive—from 
the initial study and negotiation of an insurance 
program (including steps to prevent loss), through 
the collection of claims. These services involve no 
extra cost to the insured. At all times we function 


on the basis of no axe to grind, but yours. 
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JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Watt Street - New Yorx 5 


CHICAGO BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
DETROIT HAVANA SEATTLE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES VANCOUVER MONTREAL 
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FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 





Piinine 1944.45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 
industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 
each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 70 
major industries were given the opportunity to present the 
dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 
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For example, on one program our guest speaker 
was Robert L. Lund, of St. Louis, representing 
the National Association of Manufacturers. On 
other programs were J. W. Howell, San Fran- 
cisco, American Warehouseman’s Association; 
John B. Keeler, Pittsburgh, National Industrial 
Traffic League. 
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Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then engaged 
in moving vital wartime materials. Your industry and the 
nation generally knows what a tremendous task that was and 
how efficiently it was accomplished. 

Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
to your industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime 
commodities. Equipment, facilities and personnel are geared 
to provide unexcelled service. 
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A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all 
times to cooperate with you. 
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For fast, dependable service .... 
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quest, furnish information 
about available industrial 
and mercantile sites in the 
territory it serves. Address 
ze Union Pacific Railroad, 
‘@ Omaha, Nebraska. 
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The Progressive 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Whe Stpalogic Middle Loulé 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


© 1945, T. I. N, Co. 





How poke! 


Helps Protect Your Life and Property... 


Flames stab the sky. Sirens scream. 
The fire fighters are on the job. 

Helping them sharpshoot tons of 
water and flame-blanketing chemi- 
cals where they’ll do the most good 
is your “Unseen Friend” NICKEL. 

It’s Nickel — “unseen” because 
alloyed with other metals — that 
adds toughness and resistance to 
wear to alloy steels and other nickel 
alloys, assuring the dependability 
of vital parts of high pressure 
pumps, engines and trucks that 
must not fail, 


Nickel in high strength cast iron 
hydrant barrels aids in resisting 
pressure and corrosion. 

In these and countless other 
ways—from the delicate thermostat 
in your home to the stainless steel 
streamlined train you take—Nickel 
is your “Unseen Friend’—as much 
a part of your daily life as your 
telephone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 
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...Your Unseen Friend 


MR. HIGBY 





Modern floors are made for hard wear... and 
also for lasting beauty. Too often their attractive 
appearance is dulled by faulty maintenance... 


or by no maintenance at all! 


Poor floor appearance is often excused on the 
grounds that floors cannot be kept lustrously 
clean and at the same time non-slip. This popular 


misconception is investigated in our little book, 













UNCOVERS HIDDEN BEAUTY 
IN HIS FLOORS 





Mr. Higby learned about Floor Safety the Hard 
Way.”’ It shows how to achieve lasting floor 
beauty, together with genuine non-slip safety 
and rock-bottom maintenance economy. Then it 
goes on to prove that the problem of correct, 
non-slip floor maintenance bears investigation 
by top management officials. You will be inter- 


ested in reading this book. Sign and mail the 


coupon for your copy. 








PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


and matt far complete information 


WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York (18), N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
Gentlemen: Please send your tree book, 
“Mr. Higby learned about Floor Safety the 
Hard Way? 





. Attention of. Title 





For fast corrective action, dictate a note to us 
stating approximate area and types of flooring. 
Describe briefly maintenance methods now em- 
ployed and add particulars about any specific 
slip hazards encountered on your premises. 











Number three of a series portraying the living American 
home for the readers of The American Home Magazine, 
January, 1946. Painted by Douglass Crockwell. A 
reprint, 15 x 19, lithographed in 6 colors will be 
mailed to anyone requesting it on his letterhead. 
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Yes! Our readers are different! 

We're not going to claim that only the 
readers of The American Home have children. 

We're not even going to claim that only 
the readers of The American Home love their 
children. 

But we do want to drive home to those 
who still think of us as a “shelter” magazine 
that there is only one reason men ever sought 
shelter: — for the privacy, security and com- 
fort in which to rear a family. 

And we do claim that it is in those homes 
where family life finds its strongest expression 
that you find your richest market. 

If you'll stop to think about our readers as 
they’re depicted by our editorial pages, we 
think you'll agree that our 2,300,000 families 
do epitomize the best examples of family life. 











For our readers are obviously in earnest. 
Ours is no book to be skimmed through. Our 
readers are obviously interested in tangible, 
practical things. We stay strictly away from 
the theoretical—our book shows only homes 
that exist, furnishings that can be budgeted, 
tested recipes that save time, housekeeping 
that is efficient. Our readers want to do 
things. Time and again their response to 
editorial and advertising suggestions regard- 
ing their family life far surpasses that of any 
other group. 

Finally, our readers are willing to spend a 
little more for home furnishings and equip- 
ment, indeed for everything related to family 
life. Our advertisers have found this out. We'd 
like to prove it to you. 


A Returning Father Needs— 


G 
CLOTHIN' 
FooD PRODUCTS 
TOBACCO” 
foot WEAR 
DRUGS 
yToMoBILe 
TOILET ARTICLES 


A New Baby Means 
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STATE STREET, NEW LONDON, CONN.—~LONEROGAN PHOTOCAAPE 
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New London, Conn.- - - - - - - - - Cover New London, Conn., situated on the west bank of the 


Thames River three miles from Long Island Sound, ts a 


Winter Scene, New Canaan, Conn., Frontispiece - 10 
port of entry,a Summer resort, and a city with a wide vartety 


Science and Post-War Prosperity - - - - - - If of manufactures. The community, formerly a whaling and 
Wartime and post-war roles of scientific research, purposes ot pee ar es , NI %y , 
: sealing port, ts one of the seats of New London County. 
Senate bills to establish a National Science Foundation presented abbas Fs ° f f j : 
Hartey M. Kiccori The good natural harbor ts a submarine base. A Coast 
United States Senator from West Virginia = = : : id a 
ro : . _— Guard section base ts located at Fort Trumbull at the en- 

Socialism in Britain—What Now? - - - - - 16 trance to the harbor while the Coast Guard Academy ts in 
Goals and accomplishments of Britsh Labor Government, sour New London. The annual boat races between Yale and 


of its program, and possible deterrents to acts are summarized 


W. A. Berripce ano R. R. BERRIDGE Harvard are rowed on the river near the city. 
With a population of 20,456 1n 1940, New London tn 192 
yO 45 Y 939 


After Reconversion, Selling Faces 
had 47 manufacturing establishments producing goods 


Its Biggest Job - - - - - - - - = = = 21 
CED survey of manutacturers and trade associations shows what valued at 35.4 36,427. Products include tooth paste and tooth- 
/ ; lustry expects when reco “S10 s be ompleted Sia ; : : 
American industry expects when reconversion has been completed paste tubes, printing presses, Diesel engines, submarines, 
ALBERT Harine Fs > S ‘ 
Professor of Marketing, Indiuna Universit) bed springs, gear cutters, mattresses, chucks, turbines, un- 
‘tce-Chauirman ) Marketing Committ : . ‘ Pe Anrep : ff a 
ae enee, CLE” Dan enne Came derwear, and corrugated shipping containers. The 562 
The Trend of Business - - - - - - = += 27 ~—s retail stores in 1939 had sales of $19,356,000; the 165 service 
Small increase in industrial output halts 8-month decline. Incom establishments (including both the City and Town of New 
payments increase slightly. Retail volume reaches record heights , 


ak : London ), receipts of $821,000; and the 41 wholesalers, sales 
Significant Business Indicators- - - - - - - 29 of $7,197,000. 
John Winthrop the younger founded New London in 


Regional Trade Barometers- - - - - - = - 31 
1646, the present name being substituted for the Indian 


Over the Editor’s Desk- - - - - - - - - - 36) int sg aaa: 
: Nameaug” in 1658. It was incorporated in 1784. The 

Dun’s Review, January 1946. Published monthly by Dun & BrapstREE1 . - pry . y 2 2 , T 
‘ ed_ mont & Br REFT, cover print, from the Phelps Stokes Collec » New 
INc., 290 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y. Subseription information on i f Ps ue ction in the Neu 


York Public Library, depicts New London about 1813. 
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- KING” of materials for protecting 
PRECISION-MADE MACHINE PARTS 


In Sealing, Felt protects millions of ball bearings 


ERSATILE Felt helps you “play your cards better”— 
both in bridge and in superior machine produc- 
tion. 

Between each operation, precision-made parts, which 
must be handled “with care”, are placed on pads of 
sheet Felt. This prevents damage from scratching, jar- 
ring or banging, and makes it easier for the next opera- 


tor to pick up the part. 
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American Felt Company Data Sheets are listed below. Check 
and write for those which you need to complete your Felt 
reference file. 


9. Sheet Felts, Standard 
-““K’ Felt—Sound Absorp- Grades and Specifications 
tion and Thermal Insula- 10. Vibration Isolation with 
tion Felt 
. S.A.E. Specifications— 11. Felt Seals, Their Design 
American Felt Company and Application 
Qualities 12. Flame-proofed Felt 
7. A.S.T.M. Methods of Test 13. Felt in Compression 


. Felt Density and Hardness 
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for Wool Felt, D 461 14. Vistex — Packings — Gas- 
U.S. Army Spec, No.8-15G kets — Seals 
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from dirt, grit and moisture, and prevents the leakage 
of lubricants. 

American Felt Company product engineers are avail- 
able to discuss the latest techniques of Felt as a protec- 
tive or sealing agent — or to advise on any other Felt 


application. Write for samples and Data Sheet No. 9. 


“Sheet Felts, Standard Grades and Specifications”. 


American felt 
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MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; Cleveland; St. Louis 


Dallas; Los Angeles; Seattle; San Francisco; Portland 




















NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY LABORATORY, CLARENCE CENTER, NEW YORK—CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


OW can America in- 
sure its leadership in scien- 
tific research—a field that is 
so closely allied to its indus- 
trial development? Can the 
coordinated drive of the 
war days be carried over to 
peacetime objectives? Here 
Senator Kilgore reports on 
his subcommittee’s study of 
these important questions. 


SCIENCE and POST-WAR PROSPERITY 
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YE stand at a crucial point in 
the promotion of research in the 
United States. The great wartime ac- 
celeration of scientific activity, largely 
through financing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has raised urgent questions 
which demand early answers if we are 
to bridge adequately the period of re- 
adjustment from war to peace. 

As the war so dramatically demon- 
strated, science is a national resource of 
the greatest importance for our whole 
national life. Scientific skills and scien- 
tific know-how enabled us to win rapid 
and decisive victory on the war fronts. 
The same skills and know-how must 
now be converted and expanded to 
meet the needs of peace—the improve- 
ment of our national health, the secur- 
ing of our national defense, the promo- 
tion of our national prosperity. 

My strong interest in Federal scienti- 
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HA 


United States Senator from 


RLEY M. KILGORE 


West Virginia 


fic activity dates from my early investi- 
gations as a member of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee headed by 
Senator—now President—Truman. In 
1941 and 1942 our studies of the mobili- 
zation of our resources showed many 
weaknesses in the use of scientific data. 
In the important synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, for example, a number of false 
starts, which delayed vitally needed 
production, were made because of the 
lack of adequate data in the hands of 
responsible Government agencies. 
The development of our scientific 
and technical resources has been a prob- 
lem of major concern to the Senate 
Military Affairs Subcommittee on War 
Mobilization, of which I am chairman, 
since the Subcommittee was established 
in the Fall of 1942. In the closing 
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months of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, the Subcommittee began investi- 
gations of the wartime mobilization of 
scientific personnel and _ facilities. 
Throughout the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, 1943-1944, the Subcommittee held 
extensive hearings on the integration of 
science and technology into the war 
program. These hearings were cen- 
tered mainly on S. 702, a bill which I 
introduced to establish an Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
with sufficient funds and authority to 
permit coordination and extension of 
the Government’s wartime program of 
Many of 
the bill’s objectives were achieved dur- 
ing the war by administrative action 
under the War Powers Act, but this 
does not provide a continuing program. 


research and development. 


Page 11 
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WARTIME GROWTH OF FEDERALLY FINANCED 


RESEARCH—FACILITIES USED 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
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WARTIME GROWTH OF FEDERALLY FINANCED 
RESEARCH—SPONSORING AGENCIES 


(In Millions of Dollars) 
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When the defeat of the Axis was im- 
minent, the Subcommittee focused its 
attention upon the problems of the re- 
conversion of research activity from 
war to peace, and the maintenance of 
high levels of scientific research in the 
post-war years necessary for our na- 
tional security and welfare. 

In 1944 the Subcommittee began a 
factual survey of the Government's 
Wartime program of research and de- 
velopment. Detailed information in 
regard to work financed by the Govy- 
ernment during the five fiscal years 
from 1940 through 1944 was obtained 
from the more than 4o Federal agencies 
and bureaus concerned with or en- 
gaged in research activities. This sur- 
vey was published as Part I of the Sub- 
committee’s Report, [he Government's 
Wartime Research and Development, 
1940-1944, issued early in 1945. More 
recently, Part II of this report presented 
the Subcommittee’s findings and _rec- 
ommendations in regard to the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime program in the 
light of pre-war scientific developments 
and anticipated post-war problems. A 
1umber of the Subcommittee’s findings 
are summarized in the five accompany- 
ing charts. 


Cost of Federal Research 


The Subcommittee found that Fed- 
eral research expenditures increased 
more than tenfold from 1938 to 1944— 
from $68,000,000 to $706,000,000 a year. 
The bulk of the increase was in the 
work of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, a war-born 
agency created for the job at hand. In 
peacetime year 1938, the War and Navy 
Departments accounted for only 20 per 
cent of the Federal research budget, 
but during the war, with OSRD, they 
increased their expenditures until they 
were spending 70 per cent of a vastly 
increased budget for research and de- 
velopment. Meantime, all Govern- 
ment agencies converted to wartime re- 
search, and their peacetime budgets 
were substantially increased. 

The Government did not rely solely 
en its own facilities for the expansion 
of wartime research. Contracts were 
given to facilities wherever they were 
available for use. About half of the 
total Federal expenditure for research 
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$350,000,000, was for work in industrial 
WARTIME RESEARCH OF BELL TELEPHONE 


LABORATORIES 


(Un Millions of Dollars) 


laboratories. About 30 per cent, or 


in the fiscal year 1944, or approximately | 
| 
$200,000,000, of the expanded wartime | 


program, was in Government labora- | — 49 





tories which in peacetime had ac- 
counted for 70 per cent of the load. 
Another 20 per cent, or $150,000,000, 60 





was for work in private non-profit fa- 
cilities, such as those of universities and 
research foundations. The war re- 56 








vealed how extensive our scientific re- 
sources are and what they can do. 
In the five fiscal years of the defense- 40 





war period, nearly $2,000,000,000 was 
spent on Government research. This 








included three-quarters of a billion by “ 
the War Department, and roughly one- 
third of a billion each by Navy and the 









é alps 20 GOVERNMENT T 
OSRD. Half of the research work was Baek ERNMENL CONTRACT 


done in industrial laboratories, less than 





one-third in Government laboratories, So RBREEE GS ae 
about one-fifth in university and foun- f= PRIVATE TELEPHONE RESEARCH 
dation laboratories. seeeeaae : 











Industrial Wartime Researc’s 0 FES SSeeeeceeeereeeeeee seeeerers | 0 | 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 





The wartime history of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories provides an impres- 


sive example of an industrial organiza- | 
tion’s conversion to wartime research. 
These laboratories, the largest in the SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 
nation, in 1939 were spending more (In Millions of Dollars) 

than $20,000,000 a year for research, 
only 1 per cent of which was for Gov- 
ernment work.- By 1944, through an SI 
enormous expansion of research, they 
were engaged in a program of research 
more than three times greater than be- 


fore the war, and more than 8o per cent 








of the total was on Government con-_ | 
tract. They had cut their own research 
program in half, and even this work 
was largely war connected. 

Before the war, two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s research was financed by industry 
for commercial purposes. A little bet- 
ter than one-sixth was furnished by the 





Government, a little less than one-sixth 
by universities and research founda- 
tions. During the war there was an 








enormous increase in Federally financed 
research—more than three-fourths of — | 





the nation’s research was being financed 
by the Government at the end of fiscal 
1944; the total annual expenditure for 
research was at least doubled. Figures 
are not yet available for the amounts Source: The Government's Wartime Research and Development, 1940-44, Report from the 





Subcommittee on War Mobilization to the Committee on Military Affairs. United States Senate 


being spent during the war by industry 
and the non-profit institutions, but they 
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INTERPRETING VISIBLE PATTFRNS OF SPEECH—BFII TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, NEW YORK CITY 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories (the nation’s largest), a group of whose technicians are shown en- 





i project for wis 
More than 80 per 





the war. 
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are probably lower than before the war. 

Before the war, the nation was spend- 
ing between $300,000,000 and $400,000,- 
000 a year for research; about one-fifth 
was expended by the Government. 

During the war, the total shot up to 
more than $800,000,000 a year, more 
than three-fourths of which was Goy- 
crnment expenditure. 

If we revert to the pre-war rate of 
investment in scientific research during 
the reconversion period, there will be 
a gap which can be roughly estimated 
at $400,000,0¢ 10 to $500, 100,000. 

Will 


i! be good business for industry to drop 


Is this desirable—or possible ? 


back to its 1928 level of research? Can 
the Government afford to regress, from 
the standpoint of national defense 
alone, to its pre-war rate of research? 

Much additional study is needed be- 
fore there can be any realistic estimates 
of the volume of research activity that 
may be expected through private 
sources and the volume of research that 
should be undertaken with Govern- 
ment support. The level that the com- 
bined total should reach likewise de- 
mands further study, 


DUN’ S 
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y reproducing and interpreting speech, tripled its program of research 


il research during this pertod was on Government 
own research program was cut in half and even this was largely Government connected. 


I believe emphatically that the post- 
war goal should be a balanced program, 
aimed at filling the gap through in- 
creased research both by private organ- 
izations and by the Government. This 
reconversion gap in research is illus- 
trated in the chart on page 46. 

The Federal Government has sup- 
ported research since the time of the 
founding fathers. It supported the early 
explorations of the unknown public 
domain, and since then a whole series 
of explorations and surveys to acquire 
new and more detailed knowledge and 
to keep pace with the developments in 
technology relating to our natural re- 
sources. Congress established the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences during the 
Civil War and the National Research 
Council in World War I, both quasi- 
governmental agencies without direct 
responsibility tothe Government. Each 
has served a purpose suited to the time 
Each has 


matched its responsibility to the period. 


in which it was founded. 


The time had passed for purely ad- 
visory performance, for piecemeal re- 
search agencies which were adequate 
at one time but are unsuited to the de- 
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mands of all-out technological warfare. 

The technological accomplishments 
of the nineteenth century could not 
measure up to demands of the science 
of the twentieth century. We have had 
to grow with the times. We must grow 
further to meet the times which are 
coming after the war. 

Many areas of research are already 
a recognized public responsibility, to 
which the Federal Government has 
been committed over a long period of 
years. But some of these areas are in- 
adequatly developed, and their support 
will have to be increased for the pub- 
lic benefit. The total expenditure of 
the Federal Government for research 
should increase over the pre-war years, 
though it will undoubtedly drop well 
below the wartime figure. 

Military research and medical re- 
search, both of which were developed 
enormously during the war, should 
have more Federal support than before 
the war. Basic science research, upon 
which all applied science is built, should 
have substantial consideration. We can 
learn on this score from Germany 
which sponsored a flourishing program 
of research in fundamental science. 
Low-cost housing has been recognized 
as a Governmental responsibility, and 
research in this field would enable the 
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Government to discharge its responsi- 
bility at a lower cost to the taxpayers. 
Natural resources can be developed at 
less cost through additional research. 

I believe that the first objective in the 
reconversion of wartime research must 
be to achieve balance between private 
and Federal activities. This must be 
done not merely by the curtailment of 
Federal expenditures as private expen- 
ditures are increased but by the redirec- 
tion of Federal research activities which 
are most essential and productive in 
the public interest. Full use of our 
scientific resources demands that this 
Federal redirection of effort be broad 
enough and flexible enough to continue 
into the coming years of peace the high 
levels of research activity attained by 
the nation during the war. 

The Report of the Subcommittee on 
War Mobilization suggested legislation 
to establish a central scientific agency 
of the Government which would: 

1. Provide for an increase, above the 
pre-war level, in the Government’s sup- 
port of research and development ac- 
tivities in fields that are predominantly 
in the public interests, notably national 
defense, health and medical care, and 


the basic sciences. 
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2. Provide for an efficient formula- 
tion and coordination of all such Fed- 
crally supported research and develop- 
ment work, utilizing so far as possible 
the existing resources of public and pri- 
vate research organizations, particular- 
ly non-profit educational institutions 
and research foundations. 

3. Stimulate a general expansion in 
research and development by private 
organizations and institutions. 

4. Promote a wide flow of scientific 
and technical information to industry 
and agriculture and business, particu- 
larly small enterprises. 

5. Encourage the rapid introduction 
and full use of scientific discoveries and 
the most advanced techniques and 
inventions. 

Similarly, in a report to the President, 
Science—the Endless Frontier, Vanne- 
var Bush, Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
on July 5, 1945, proposed the creation 
of a permanent over-all Federal agency 


to encourage and support science. 

On September 6, in his message to 
Congresss, President Truman empha- 
sized the importance of early legislative 


action to provide Federal support o 
science. His message recommended a 
single Federal agency which would pei 

form the following functions: 

1. Promote and support fundamen 
tal research and development projects 
in all matters pertaining to the defense 
and security of the nation. 

2. Promote and support research in 
the basic sciences and in the social 
sciences. 

3. Promote and support research in 
medicine, public health, and allied 
fields. 

4. Provide financial assistance in the 
form of scholarships and grants for 
young men and women of proved scien- 
tific ability. 

5. Coordinate and control diverse 
scientific activities now conducted by 

(Continued on page 40) 
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an article’ written last March, 
we intimated that, in our view, 
a majority of British voters had_per- 
haps already made their decision to 
irreversible journey 
Even then 


embark on the 


toward State Socialism. 
there was more than a little collateral 
evidence that such was the case. Many 
individual Britons and some organized 
groups within industry, trade, and 
labor—also, among political groups, 
the Labor Party, the Liberal Party, and 
even the “Tory Reform Committee,” 
not only tolerated but actively favored 
an advanced form of “Economic Plan- 
semantic substitute or near-sub- 
In Britain, 


far less than in Canada or the United 


ning,” 
stitute for State Socialism. 


States, did there seem to be much hope 
that enough people, soon enough, 


would wake up to the implied loss of 
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economic and other freedoms, to pre- 
vent the corporative state or some alter- 
native form of socialism from _be- 
coming “inevitable” in the sense that 
Schumpeter used that term. 

Before those thoughts appeared in 
print last June, the British Labor Party 
had formulated its economic program; 
largely on the strength of that, it won 
a Labor majority in Commons for the 
first time in its nearly 4o years’ history. 
(Ramsay MacDonald never had more 
than a working minority in either of 
his Labor Governments). The Party 
has been in power six months now, 
and looks forward with apparent con- 
fidence to the full five-year tenure 
which represents the constitutional 
maximum for Britain in peacetime. 
It has already enacted—virtually or lit- 
erally—an extension (also for five 
years) of substantially all wartime eco- 
nomic controls, together with Govern- 
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‘HAT is the nature of the 
program which the Labor Govern- 
ment has planned for Great Britain? 
How much does it affect business 
activities? In what industrial and 
commercial lines have concrete steps 
toward State Socialism been taken 
during the six months that this Gov- 
ernment has been in power? What 
national and international forces 
will act as curbs? In answering 
these questions the author not only 
analyzes the Labor Party’s platform 
but also the Beveridge Plan the 
principles of which it partly in- 
corporates. 


SOCIALISM IN BRITAIN—WHAT NOW? 


ment ownership of the Central Bank 
and regulation of commercial banks. 
Other measures, equally or more im- 
portant, the Government has promised 
to its eager “Backbenchers” for early 
formulation and announcement. Some 
of the most important lie in that dim 
pre-dawn light, but in spite of those 
gaps and obscurities the time may not 
be premature to offer the synthesis 
which this article seeks to offer. 

Before proceeding to the Labor Goy- 
ernment’s official actions themselves, it 
will be conducive to better understand- 
ing of them if one first reviews briefly 
the two documents upon which they 
so heavily depend. 

One of these is Sir William H. Bev- 
eridge’s book of a year ago, and the 
other is a document promulgated by 
the Labor Party soon afterward. We 
do not cite these as basic origins— 
which indeed run back many years, 
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For instance, the 
stress which Labor lays upon industrial 


and even decades. 


efficiency in the national interest—ar- 
rived at through geographical and 
other integration, as well as by inten- 
sively applied technological improve- 
ments—finds its basic roots in the so- 
called “Rationalization” movement, 
which was strong in Britain as early 
as the 1920’s. Even more conspicuous 
in Labor thinking is the ideology of 
equalitarianism, and one of its most 
important basic roots lies in the “Grad- 
ualism” reform doctrines of the social- 
istic Fabian Society—now more than 
To deal here in a 
more substantive way with those and 


six decades old. 


other basic origins of Labor’s present 
economic policy, would lead us too far 
afield; we must content ourselves with 
proximate rather than basic influences, 
and for that purpose the two docu- 
ments in question suffice very well. 


Beveridge’s Proposal 


Beveridge’s Full Employment in a 
Free Society, first published in No- 
vember 1944, was an elaborately rea- 
soned proposal of sweeping changes in 
Britain’s whole economic policy and 
structure. Because he considered that 
the evidence (especially the depression 
of the 1930’s) proved that private en- 
terprise had failed in its mission, he 
proposed that the Government take 
over responsibility for stabilizing busi- 
ness cycles—and not only at their aver- 
age but at their peaks, thereby guar- 
anteeing not only high but “full” 
employment. 

Through fiscal policy and otherwise, 
Government would undertake to sus- 
tain the nation’s total purchasing 
power, and thereby to keep employ- 
ment “full” at all times. He would 
have a “National Investment Board” 
plan and direct investment as a whole 
—private as well as public—functioning 
under, or as a part of, the over-all 
directing agency, an “Economic Gen- 
eral Staff.” His attitude toward public 
cwnership and operation in various 
parts of the economy was in many ways 
unclear, but in the main he seemed to 
favor ona fairly extensive scale “expan- 
sion of the public sector of business,” 
not only “to bring monopolies under 
assured control,” but also “to enlarge 
the area within which investment can 
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be stabilized directly,” and moreover 
“to increase the power of the State di- 
rectly to stabilize demand in a specific 
sector.” Such lines of industry and 
business as were left to private opera- 
tion would be subjected to drastically 
increased controls; so would the 
worker, the consumer, and even the 
citizen as such. 

Although in his view Beveridge’s 
proposals do not encroach upon what 
he called “essential liberties,” there is 
no question that they actually do. One 
that he rejected from his list of “essen- 
tial liberties” is the right “of a private 
citizen to own means of production...” 
In that and other ways—though Bev- 
eridge is a Fabian and not a Marxian 
Socialist—he did not hesitate to utilize 
the ideas and even the language of 
Marx and Engels. 

Sir William, in the “Post-Script” 
chapter of his book, severely attacked 
the Churchill White 
Paper on Employment Policy, which 
had appeared in May 1944. That docu- 


Government’s 





presented fairly advanced 


ideas, including acceptance by the Gov- 


1 
ment had 


ernment as one of its “primary aims 
and responsibilities the maintenance of 
a high and stable level of employment 
after the war.” However, it was not 
nearly advanced enough to suit him. 
The White Paper advocated stabilizing 
business cycles around their average, 
rather than trying to make peak pros- 
perity perpetual. It omitted to specify 
any program of Government owner- 
ship and operation. The comparative 
moderation of the document—which 
had been a virtue of Beveridge too, 
until his “Full Employment ... 
appeared—was the reason for the wrath 
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with which Beveridge excoriated the 
White Paper in that concluding 
chapter. 

For the present purpose, the much- 
telescoped summary of Beveridge’s 
views given above will suffice. Further 
summaries and commentaries are 
handily available in the reviews, of 
which a few are included in the list 
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These women would become government employees under the proposed nationalization of 
the railroads. Public ownership of inland transportation is sought by the Labor Government. 
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at the end of this article. The serious- 


minded American business man can 


] 


profitably read the whole book; for, 
besides its role in helping the Lal 


La Or 
economic 


Government formulate its 


policy, the book “blueprints” much 
more fully and frankly than is common 
among American writers the kinds of 
institutional changes, and of encroach- 
economic and 


ments various 


other freedoms, that really would be re- 


upon 


quired in any ambitious program of 
“economic planning” for “full employ- 
ment” in our own country. 

What 


emanated from Beveridge’s book? 


results in the British scene 
Fate ironically decreed that, when the 
dust settled down and the votes were 
counted, the same landslide which 
swept Beveridge’s ideas to the top of 
the heap buried him at the bottom, 
in defeat. Like the Conservatives, the 
Liberals lost very heavily to Labor; and 
that outcome, more than any other one 
fact, signifies to us that Labor’s victory 
was due much less to the people’s mere 
“tiredness” of their War Government, 


and disposition to throw out any Gov- 





ernment aiter waiting ten years for a 
General Election, than to their positive 
preference for Labor’s economic plat- 
form. Broadly, the Liberals were more 
moderate than Labor, though that was 
hardly true of the Liberal Beveridge. 


Labor Party’s Platform 


In fact, Labor in its Blackpool mani- 
testo stole nearly all of Sir William’s 
thunder. In April the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the Labor Party 
heavily drew upon not only his ideas 
but also his slogans and other language, 
when preparing its own Campaign 
platform. The latter was ratified by 
the Party as a whole in its annual con- 
vention at Blackpool on May 22, and 
thereafter circulated far and wide. It 
is a 5,000 word manifesto ( Declaration 
for the Consideration of the Nation) 
of the Party’s economic and other poli- 
cies, entitled Let Us Face the Future. 
In this sublimated form, Beveridge’s 
thunder helped materially to dislodge 
Liberal votes alike 


into a landslide victory that surprised 


Conservative and 


even Labor’s leaders themselves. 











Thus, even sooner and more deci- 
sively than we had thought likely last 
March, the British electorate voted into 
ofhce a Government insistently dis- 
posed to put into effect a program ot 
“nationalization.” Incorporated’ with 
this are doctrinaire equalitarianism and 
the Keynes -Beveridge policy of seeking 
to maintain high employment through 
fiscal policy. 

The Blackpool manifesto. not only 
constituted a powerful electioneering 
pamphlet, but also is proving to be the 
direct working blueprint of the Min- 
isters for their economic legislation. 
Small wonder; for its principal author 
and acknowledged Editor-in-Chief was 
none other than Herbert Morrison, 
now Lord President of the Council and 
Leader of the House of Commons! 
Some observers have made the mistake 
of supposing that the new Government 
—like some previous ones—had written 
its fd? blueprint into the King’s August 
15 address from the Throne. The fact 
that that soon proved to be only a mini- 
mum blueprint—which also has ample 
precedent from previous Governments 
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—was no surprise to those who had 
taken even a fair amount of trouble to 
familiarize themselves with the ideolo- 
gies of various leading personalities in 
the Party and in its Commons delega- 
tion. ‘To such observers, it was clear 
a priori that those ideological stresses 
and strains would have a net resultant 
effect upon Cabinet policy considerably 
more advanced than what was written 
into the Address. 


Platform Closely Followed 


Except in some minor respects noted 
later, all of the actions taken by the 
Government since it took office fall 
within the Blackpool blueprint. Partly 
because that document, although often 
mentioned, has received very little sub- 
stantive attention in this country, the 
most effective way to see how closely 
the actions fit the pattern is to quote, 
with appropriate remarks, certain ver- 
batim passages from the Blackpool 
manifesto, Let Us Face the Future. 
That we do in the several following 
paragraphs: 

“Post-war governments will be called 
upon to put the nation .. . above any 
cheap slogan about so-called free enter- 
prise... . The Labor Party stands for 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press .. . The freedom 
of the trade unions, denied by the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 
1927, must also be restored.” 

That early Act, passed as a result of 
the General Strike in 1926, limited sym- 
pathetic strikes, restricted picketing, 
and prohibited Government employees 
from joining non-Governmental labor 
organizations. It also forbade unions 
to collect political contributions from 
members who had not stated in writing 
their willingness to contribute for such 
purposes. The present proposal is ap- 
parently aimed to win Party allegiance 
(and contributions) from Britain’s in- 
dustrial working men and women. 
Strange though it may seem, the Labor 
Party is not so much the party of labor 
as it is the party of white collar workers, 
tradesmen, intellectuals, and so on. 

“The needs a tremendous 
overhaul . . . the Labor Party is pre- 
pared to achieve it by drastic policies 


nation 


of replanning and by keeping a firm 
constructive hand on our whole pro- 
ductive machinery; the Labor Party 
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The industrial program of the Labor Party, which provides for public ownership of the fuel and 
power industries—coal, gas, and electricity, would turn this miner into a government worker. 


will put the community first and... 
private business after. Labor will plan 
from the ground up...” 

Apart from the specific forms of plan- 
ning, and of public ownership, listed 
below, the Government has already 
secured the consent of Parliament for a 
full five-year extension of substantially 
all the economic controls under which 
the British economy has been already 
laboring for six years. It not only ex- 
tends from two years to five the post- 
war transitional bill which had already 
been introduced in Parliament by the 
Churchill Government, but also adds 
to the scope of the economic powers 
that 
Judging from what was said and im- 
plied in the Commons debate on the 


which Government had _ asked. 


new bill, the present Government 
stresses not only the control needs dur- 
ing transition to peacetime but also the 
importance of its being implemented 
with general powers during its formu- 
lation of specific “planning” programs. 
The Bill is a kind of temporary um- 


‘ 


brella, therefore. 
“A full employment program will 
certainly turn upon the firmness and 
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success with which the government fits 
into that program the investment and 
development policies of private as well 
as public industry .. . What will the 
Labor Party do? 

“First, the whole of the national re- 
sources, in land, material and labor 
must be fully employed . . . over-pro- 
duction is not the cause of depression 
and unemployment; under-con- 
sumption is responsible. 

“Secondly, a high and constant pur- 
chasing power can be maintained .. . 

“Thirdly, planned investment in es- 
sential industries will occupy a 
large field of capital expenditure. A 
National Investment Board will deter- 
mine social priorities and promote 
better timing in private investment... 
‘Phe location of new factories will be 
suitably controlled, and where neces- 
sary the government will itself build 
factories... 

“Fourthly, the Bank of England with 
its financial powers must be brought 
under public ownership, and the opera- 
tions of the other banks harmonized 
with industrial needs.” 

Within that group of important and 
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pervasive aims, the only action that has 
been taken or even hinted at in a satis- 
factorily clearcut way is the Bank of 
England Bill, which has now become 
law. In itself, this action does not carry 
the significance which is read into it 
by many Americans. Under it, to be 
sure, Government ownership super- 
sedes private.” But in Britain the dom- 
inance of Treasury over Central Bank 
has been both close and long lasting. 
In placing that extra-legal relationship 
on a statutory basis, the Government 
cannot be fairly charged with foisting 
on the British economy a merely tem- 
porary wartime emergency one. More- 
over, if the Bank of England be taken 
into Government ownership, it can 
fairly be argued that the Government 
should likewise place on a statutory 
basis the Bank of England’s former 
extra-legal powers of supervision over 
the commercial banks. That is done 
in the much-discussed Clause 4 of the 
same bill. 

We do not mean that the linkage of 
Government, Treasury, Bank of Eng- 
land, and commercial banks does not 
present any dangers; it certainly does 
—and serious ones. The real point is 
simply that the dangers were there al- 
ready long ago, and are not injected by 
the Government's recent action. The 
present or some future Government 
may use these legal powers without cir- 
cumspection, and thus help bring about 
an inflation; but in Britain they could 
just as well have done so under the old 
arrangement, through the linkage of 


custom, suasion, and $O)0R. 


“Planned Investment” 


Of course, closely related to bank 
credit control is the “planned invest- 
ment” called for in the third objective 
listed on page 19. This is a question 
which figured prominently in the four 
days of debate on the Address from the 
Throne, but very little information re- 
sulted. The Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, pressed by Opposition Leader 
Churchill for answers, replied on 
August 23 in terms of the Blackpool 
paragraph quoted on a previous page, 
adding that the Government is de- 
termined to ask not merely transitional 
but permanent powers in “planned 
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investment.” Asked whether Gov- 
ment would interfere with private in- 
vestment of savings and the right 
of a business man to borrow from 
his bank, Chancellor Dalton replied 
that Government did not “intend” to 
interfere in these matters. On No- 
vember 22, in an address before the 
Fabian Society, he again commented in 
much the same terms—adding merely 
that his bill, like its companion mea- 
sure, would be “short, simple, and 
strong, conferring wide powers upon 
the Government in stream-lined  so- 
cialist statutes in accordance with our 
election mandates...” 

Obviously, everything depends upon 
the breadth and the stringency of the 
bill when introduced. Last Summer 
that was promised by Autumn, later 
“by Christmas.” Until its terms are 
announced in much more specific form. 
it is plainly impossible to gage the pros- 
pect for economic planning in this vital 
field of investment. In this connection, 
we should remind the reader that the 


Churchill Government had already set 
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up two joint Government-Private fi- 
nancial corporations to take care of 
medium term loans, and so on—the 
“Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation” and the larger “Finance 
Corporation for Industry.” 

“By | the fourth objective} and other 
means full employment can _ be 
achieved. But a policy of Jobs tor All 
must be associated with a policy of 
general economic expansion and efh- 
ciency as set out in the next section... 
Britain needs an industry organized to 
enable it to yield the best that human 
knowledge and skill can provide. 

“The Labor Party is a socialist party, 
and proud of it. Its ultimate purpose 
at home is the establishment of the so- 
cialist commonwealth of Great Britain. 

“There are basic industries ripe and 
over-ripe for public ownership and 
management ... There are big indus- 
tries not yet ripe for public ownership 
which must nevertheless be required by 
constructive supervision to further the 
nation’s needs. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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What can business men do that the huge post-war market may become a 
reality? The survey of C.E.D.’s Marketing Committee brought out much 


to answer that question. 


Here the results of that SUVUCY and other 


related facts are summarized and interpreted in @ practical discussion. 
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SELLING FACES ITS BIGGEST JOB 


oS, 
-/ HE level of business after 


reconversion is a factor of key impor- 
tance to every business executive. The 
Marketing Committee of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development went 
to American Business, industry by in- 
dustry, and asked what each industry 
was planning and expecting after re- 
conversion was completed. The an- 
swers which were received are sum- 
marized in “American Industry Looks 
Ahead.” 

A physical volume for manufactured 
goods 41.6 per cent greater than in 1939 
has been forecast by industry. 1947 
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ALBERT HARING 


Professor of Marketing, Indiana '/niversity 
Vice Chairman, C.E.D. Marketing Committee 


was assumed to be the first full calendar 
year after reconversion, but the analy- 
sis will also apply to the year beginning 
about September 1946 since the Jap- 
anese war has suddenly ended. 

No research can be judged until the 
sources of facts and the techniques of 
gathering them are examined. A brief 
survey of the project is thus necessary. 

1. The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is an independent, non- 
political, non-governmental organiza- 
tion of American business to promote 
the attainment and maintenance of 


high levels of employment and produc- 
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tion and distribution by private busi- 
ness enterprise. Its Marketing Com- 
mittee was selected from the leading 
practitioners in the business and educa- 
tional fields, and represents substantial 
experience in market and sales research. 
With outstanding personnel and busi- 
ness support, the Marketing Commit- 
tee requested information upon the 
basis of “no disclosure of individual re- 
ports.” 

2. To contact industry required a 
large number of trained people. Dun 
& Brapstreer, Inc., Hooper-Holmes 


Bureau, and the Retail Credit Bureau 
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contributed the use of their field men 
liberally. Individual members of the 
American Marketing Association co- 


operated. Members of the Marketing 


Committee made many contacts. A 
mall full-time paid staff was available. 

3. Nearly 1,600 manufacturing com- 
panies and industrial trade associations 
supplied estimates for their respective 
industries. It should be specially noted 
that 


was asked to estimate on/y for the in- 


each company (or association) 
dustry of which it was a member. 

4. The C. E. D. Marketing Commit- 
tee supervised the gathering of facts 
from industry, analyzed the data, sum- 
marized the results and made certain 
necessary interpretations. The impli- 
cations of the facts, in terms of employ- 
ment, are necessarily the work of the 
Marketing Committee. 

5. ‘American Industry Looks 
Ahead” is literally a study of business 
markets by business itself. The fore- 
casts of manufacturing activity are not 
forecasts by the Marketing Committee. 
They are forecasts by American manu- 
facturers, each forecasting only for his 
own industry. 

A brief summary of the facts discov- 
ered by the research are: 

1. The aggregate view of the esti- 
mators is that the value of manufac- 
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tures in 1947 (assuming that is the first 
full post-war year after reconversion) 
will be about 42 per cent greater than 
iN 1939 iN 1939 prices. 

This means that, in general, physical 
volume of produciion will be about 42 
per cent above 1939 if the estimates 
work out. It does not, of course, mean 
that prices in 1947 will stand where they 
did in 1939. The actual percentage of 
increase over 1939 will depend on the 
1947 price level, which this report does 
not forecast. 

If the price level which prevailed in 
1940, 1941, 1942, or any subsequent 
year, were to prevail in 1947, the dollar 
figures would, of course, be higher than 
shown in this report. 

2. If manufactures in 1947 amount to 
the estimated total, this may mean the 
employment of about 34 per cent more 
persons in manufacturing than were 
employed in manufacturing in 1939. 

On this basis, the 1947 total of manu- 
facturing employment would be 
13,469,000, as compared with 10,078,000 
in 19 39. 

3. The “best guess” of the Marketing 
Committee is that with manufacturing 
employment at that level, there might 
be about 53,500,000 civilians employed 
in the economy as a whole. 

At the same time, it is pointed out 


that the possibilities range trom a figure 
considerably below this to a figure con- 
siderably higher. 

This “best guess” of 53,500,000 civil- 
ian jobs in the post-war year of 1947 
is of vital interest when compared to 
the number of people who will want 
and need jobs in 1947. The “best 
guess” of the Marketing Committee is 
54,000,000. This would mean one-half 
million civilian jobs wanted but not 
available, and a high level of employ- 
ment and prosperity. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about “60,000,000 jobs.” This figure, 
according to “American Industry 
Looks Ahead,” is the total number of 
people who will be in the /ador force 
in 1947. In that year, the report esti- 
mates that there will be 3,500,000 in the 
armed forces, leaving 56,500,000 civil- 
ians. Of these, it is believed that 2,500,- 
000 will be “frictionally” not working— 
shifting from job to job, and so on. 
That brings the average figure of civil- 
ians needing jobs down to 54,000,000. 
With 53,500,000 people having jobs, 
true unemployment would be about 
500,000 or, in terms of American his- 
tory, so small that a very substantial 
prosperity would occur. 

Calculations of total employment 
from estimates of manufacturing vol- 
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ume invoive some important assump- 
tions, particularly with respect to pro- 
duction per man-hour in 1947 and the 
ratio of manufacturing employment to 
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basis of the facts supplied by industry 
and its own best judgment, the Market- 
ing Committee feels that high employ- 
ment is clearly indicated for 1947. 

A total of 1,564 manufacturers and 
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manufacturers’ trade associations sup 
plied figures on forms devised by the 
Marketing Committee. In all cases, 
the manufacturers were estimating the 
1947 market for their own industries 
and not for their individual companies. 
Estimates were received and used in 
352 categories, the average number of 
estimates for each sub-classification be- 
ing 4.8. In-the report, it was found 
possible to show 290 classifications sepa- 
Detailed 


planations were received from 488 es- 


rately. comments and ex- 
timators, and the co-operating trade 
associations have a combined member- 


ship of more than 20,000. 


The Detailed Estimates 


The twenty chief groups of manu- 
factured products showed wide varia- 
tions in percentage increases from 1939 
to 1947 (at 1939 prices). They are: 
1947 EsTiIMATED PER CENT OF INCREASE OVER 1939 

(1939 price level) 
Per Cent 
Automobiles and Automobile Equipment 75.8 


Transportation Equipment, except Auto- 
mobiles 


74°3 
Tobacco Products 69.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products 55.2 
Electrical Machinery 56.2 
Machinery, except Electrical 52.5 
Furniture and Finished Lumber Products 47.7 
Rubber Products : 47.3 
Nonferrous Metals and Their Products 44.2 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products $3.2 
Miscellaneous Industries ay Bers 40.2 
Iron and Steel and Their Products, except 
Machinery eas 29-4 
Petroleum and Coal Products eee 
Food and Kindred Products er. 
Printing, Publishing, and Allied Indus- 
trics 30.3 
Paper and Allied Products 29.9 
Textile and Fiber Products ......... 272 
Lumber and Timber Basic Products 25.9 
Apparel and Other Fabric Products 24.4 
Leather and Leather Products 22.3 
A detailed examination of the 290 
classifications for which estimates are 


given will show inconsistencies. The 
data from individual industries was not 


consistent. Indeed, one of the major 


characteristics of American business is 
the fact that executives do not all think 
in an identical pattern. The estimates 
are averages, and the Marketing Com- 
mittee believed that it should report 
the research facts as they were found. 


Typical of what America may expect when 
the demand for new houses can be satisfied 1s 
the 1940 survey of Albert Lea, Minn., a city of 
12,000, in which the population showed its inten- 
tion of purchasing in the post-war period a tota! 
of 442 new houses with a total cost of $1,798,000. 
A picture of what will transpire throughout 
America when materials and labor become avail- 
able is given in this housing development in 
Belleville, New Jersey. 
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DistripUTION OF CrvILIAN PopuLATION COMPARED WITH 
DistRIBUTION OF INCOME PAYMENTS, 1940 AND 1943 
| ; CIVILIAN PoPULATION NATIONAL INCOME PAYMENTS 1943 PAYMENTS 
SECTION AND STATE of U. S. Total %, Change % of U.S. Total % Change for Every $100 
Nov. 1943 Apr. 1940 Gain Loss 1943 1939 Gain of 1939 Payments 
Unirep Starrs 100.0 100.0 3-1 100.0 100.0 95.6 $196 
New ENGLAND 6.3 6.4 4.0 7.4 8.1 79.7 178 
Maing - 0.6 0.6 a. 0.6 0.6 110.7 211 
New Hampshire 0.4 0.4 7.7 0.3 0.4 422 142 
Vermont 0.2 0.3 11.5 0.2 0.2 64.4 164 
Massachusetts 3.2 3-3 5.1 27 4.4 64.6 165 
Rhode Island 0.5 0.5 2.0 0.7 O.7 - 102.1 202 
Connecticut 1.4 1.30 2.4 1.9 1.8 99.0 199 
Mippir ATLAN TIE 20.3 20.9 6:2: 23:6 28s’ . G30 163 
New York 9.8 10.2 7.4 12.6 16.0 53.6 154 
New Jersey 3.2 3.2 1.8 3.8 4.1 85.2 185 
Pennsylvania 73 7-5 6.3 ype o2 ° (90.5 171 
East Norra CENTRAL 20.5 20.3 1.9 22:5 53:3 98.2 19h 
Ohio ites 5-4 5.3 £1 6.0 6.9 99.7 200 
Indiana. 2.2... 2.7 2.6 12 27 2.4 120.0 220 
Hlinots 5-9 6.0 4.0 6.8 a5 78.4 178 
Michigan 4.2 4.0 2.4 4.8 4.3 118.2 218 
Wisconsin ...... 2.3 2.4 6.1 2.2 2.1 99.0 199 
West Norriu 
ISERTRAL. 4. cerses.oc 9.6 10.3 2 8.6 8.6 97.8 195 
Minnesota ...... 2.0 2.1 9.4 By 2.0 71.5 172 
lowa 1.5 1.9 10.3 os | 1.7 92.3 Ig2 
Missouri 2.8 2.9 6.8 2.4 2.6 83.8 184 
North Dakota 0.4 0.5 16.4 0.4 4-3 148.1 248 
South Dakota 0.4 0.5 15.2 0.4 0.3 «115.9 216 
Nebraska 7 1.0 10.5 0.8 OF “120.7 221 
Kansas 1.3 1.4 6.5 1.3 1.0 158.1 258 
Sovrm ATLANTIC 13.9 13.5 0.1 11.1 iO:t sry 216 
Delaware 0.2 0.2 3.1 0.3 0.3 86.8 187 
Marvland 1.6 1.4 9.8 U7 § 150:7 220 
District of Col, 0.6 0.5 24.2 1.1 rn 81.5 182 
Virginia 2.2 2.0 4.8 17 t4. 137.1 ree 
West Virginia 1.4 1.5 8.9 0.9 1.0 69.3 169 
North Carolina 2.6 2.7 6.1 1.6 1.5 107.1 207 
South Carolina 1.4 1.4 5-4 0.8 0.7 127.7 228 
Georgia 2:3 2.4 4.1 1.5 1.3 131.0 231 
Florida 1.6 1.4 6.4 1.5 1.2 153.0 253 
East Sourn 
CENIBAL nice isis 7.9 8.2 6.3 4.6 4.0 126.6 227 
Kentucky ....... 2.0 2.2 10.1 2 1.2 98.1 198 
Tennessee... 2.2 2.2 3-3 1.4 1.2 126.6 227 
Alabama ....... 2.1 2.1 3.9 1.2 1.0 157.4 257 
Mississippi ...... ; 1.6 1.7 8.6 0.8 0.6 146.3 246 
West Sourn 
CESTRAL. Netieisis's 9-7 9.9 5-5 73 6.6 115.9 216 
Arkansas. 246460 1.4 1.5 10.9 0.7 0.7. 9g.2 199 
Louisiana ....... 1.8 1.8 1.8 1:3 1.2 120.9 221 
Oklahoma 1.6 1.8 14.7 1.2 1.1 98.0 198 
Texas Peis Sis 4.9 4.8 1.9 4.1 6° AQ 223 
DEQUN TAIN 5caSis0'0 3.2 3.1 2.7 3.0 2.7 10.5 211 
Montana |. .66< 0.4 0.4 15.8 0.4 0.4 73.9 172 
Idaho 0.4 0.4 9.8 0.3 0.3. 124.1 224 
Wvoming 0.2 0.2 ad 0.2 0.2 69.5 170 
Colorado 0.8 0.8 4.7 0.8 0.8 95.4 195 
New Mexico 0.4 0.4 7.6 0.3 0.3 48.9 149 
Arizona Brass 0.4 0.4 14.5 0.4 0.3 150.0 250 
ROEA: Sty crnietecetessrers 0.5 0.4 6.2 0.5 0.3 166.3 266 
Nevada... ....6.62: 0.1 0.1 20.1 0.1 On) 19726 238 
Pacien 8.6 oe ee 11.9 9.4 146.8 247 
Washington is r.3 6205 2.0 1.4 175.4 275 
Oregon 0.9 0.8 7.8 ti 0.8 158.9 259 
California 6.2 5.3 14.8 8.8 7:2 130:6 240 





Patterns of civthan population and of income payments changed dramatically under the in- 


fluence of the war cffort. 


In general, the South and West increased in population, 
Connecticut and Michigan were the only 


est losses were in the Mid-West agricultural States. 
Similarly, income payments increased most in the 
Southern and Western States where the war brought about proportionately greater increased 
For the country as a whole, income payments nearly doubled. 


States in the North to gain in population. 


industrialization. 
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Business men produced the material 
recorded in this report, and the Market- 
ing Committee believes that the esti- 
mates of business should be reported 
without arbitrary adjustments. 

In using the estimates, these points 
should be kept in mind: 

1. The estimated volume of sales for 
1947 is shown in all cases at the 1939 
price level. The percentages of in- 
crease above 1939 are thus, in general, 
percentages of gain in physical volume. 

2. The estimated 1947 sales volumes 
are value of manufactures. They are 
not shown at the retail level. If retail 
figures are desired, an adjustment up- 
wards has to be made. 

3. The items included in each classi- 
fication are the same items as were in- 
cluded in that classification in the 1939 
Census of Manufactures. 

It would be very helpful to have es- 
timates of 1947 prices. This was con- 
sidered impossible because of several 
factors: (1) some products, such as 
aluminum, have tended to decrease in 
price; (2) the cost and efficiency of 
peacetime labor will vary between in- 
dustries and areas; (3) neither the exist- 
ence of OPA nor OPA price policy 
could be forecast; (4) many complex 
forces affect prices and make price fore- 
casting dangerous even in “normal” 


years. 
The Job Facing Selling 


Back in pre-war days, plans would 
be laid to sell 10 per cent more than last 
year. Management would schedule, 
make purchase orders, set up assembly 
lines, and turn to the sales department 
to move the goods. Today the order 
of top management is to sell 42 per cent 
more units than were sold in 1939. It 
is a tough assignment. 

In sizing up the problems which will 
confront the sales department, “Ameri- 
can Industry Looks Ahead” can be of 
substantial assistance. A few examples 
of how the report can be used may be 
pertinent: 

1. If your industry shows an increase 
of 50 per cent for 1947 over 1939 in 1939 
prices, this means that your company 
will have to sell 150 per cent as many 
units as it did in 1939 to maintain its 
relative position in the industry. If 
prices are one-quarter above 1939 prices, 
dollar volume will have to be up 8714 
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per cent over 1939. Your company and 
your competitors have made this 
market estimate. If your company 
does not intend to lose ground within 
the industry, its sales goal is outlined. 

2. If your industry sells to other in- 
dustries—steel, machinery, supplies, 
and so on—the report gives not only 
what the broad 1947 market is but also 
information its breakdown. 
Steel, for example, is an important raw 
material in the automotive industry but 
also is used widely elsewhere. If, as 
the report summarizes the estimates, 
steel production will have a tonnage 
37-3 per cent above 1939 in 1947, sales 
to the automotive industry would be 
up 75.8 per cent. By running through 
the other applicable classifications, the 
steel company could develop an analysis 
which should be very helpful in direct- 
ing sales promotion, advertising and 
selling effort. 

3. If your industry makes a product 
which is used by individual consumers, 
the material is also subject to detailed 
analysis in most cases. Take, for ex- 


about 


ample, a manufacturer whose product 
moves through home furnishing stores. 
Some of the key products handled by 
such dealers are: 
1947 EsTIMATED PER CENT OF INCREASE OVER 1939 
(1939 prices) 
Per Cent 


Upholstered Household Furniture 54-7 


Household Furniture, except Upholstered 45.5 
Mattresses and Bedsprings............ 54.2 
Housefurnishings (except Curtains, 
Draperies, and Bedsprings)......... 47.6 
Carpets and. Wool Rugs......... sce. < 52.0 
Linoleum, and so on aeons orci 58.2 


Electrical Appliances........... 2 Oza 
Radios, Radio Tubes, and Phonographs.. 81.2 
Retrigerators, Domestic, and soon...... 57-4 
PINGS cio kasd ene coaweecos eueacas 74.6 


Obviously, dealers will give display 
and floor space in proportion to the 
prospect of immediate sales. They will 
modernize, enlarge stores, and adver- 
tise only in so far as this appears to be 
profitable. 

In a rough manner, it would appear 
that in the volume of home furnishings 
stores would exceed 1939 records by be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent on a physical 
basis. If prices 25 per cent over 1939 
are assumed for these lines of goods 
(and this does not seem unreasonable), 
dollar sales for 1947 would be estimated 
at 85 to 100 per cent over those for 1939. 


Post-War Selling Problem 


The problem of the manufacturer is 
thus outlined in a number of questions: 

Will more dealers be needed? 

Can existing dealers expand ade- 
quately? 

Will more working capital be 
needed? 

Will dealers have an adequate sales 
force? 

What advertising will be necessary? 

Will the manufacturer have to have 
a bigger sales force? 

Do present plans provide for this 
sized market? 

An analysis of this type will also be 
of aid to the manufacturer of store 
equipment and office machinery. Other 
illustrations might also be used, yet 


The electrical appliance sales volume for 1947 1s estimated at 67.7 per cent above 1939 in 1939 prices. 
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the three examples appear adequately 
suggestive. 

The end of the Japanese war has 
brought the reconversion period; this 
will be followed by the deferred de- 
mand period in which 1947 (the year 
covered by “American Industry Looks 
Ahead”) falls; the final peacetime 
economy will occur when the country 
shifts to a self-sustaining basis after ac- 
cumulated 
been satisfied. 


wartime demands have 
This final stage will 
require some difficult adjustments. 
Here will come the final challenge to 
selling. The significance of the broad 
problem is such that it deserves discus- 
sion here. 

Can sales reach the level suggested 
by “American Industry Looks Ahead” 
in the period of accumulated demand? 
Can they be maintained at or near this 
level after deterred demand has been 
largely satished? Basically, the an- 
swers lie in the American standard of 
living and its ability to increase. In 
examining the situation, one comes to 
the fact that people, their desires and 
their ability to buy, are the backbone of 
all industry. What the war period has 
done to the American people gives the 
first inkling of a successful answer to 
this conundrum. 

Although the statisticians vary some- 
what in their detailed opinions, major 
changes have taken place in markets— 
savings, pent-up demand, geographic 
location of markets, income distribu- 
tion. An examination of these outlines 
clearly shows why industry expects a 
high level of activity after reconversion. 
(At this point, it should probably be 
noted that the current pains of recon- 
version, mainly labor trouble and OPA 
“squeezes,” seem to have been assumed 
by most executives. No one ever ex- 
pected reconversion to be easy or with- 
out trouble.) 

Savings and deferred demand are 
the key factors in the months imme- 
diately ahead, and they involve the de 
sire of people to buy and their ability 
to pay for the goods. These will be 
discussed first. 

By V-J Day, America had in four and 
one half years tucked away in its collec 
tive, composite sock about $135 billion 
of accumulated savings*—substantially 





* During 1941-1944, savings of individuals and unin 
corporated businesses by years in billions of dollars; 1941 
$14.2; 1942, $28.8; 1943, $33.7: 1944 $30.9; and first halt 
1945, $19.0. Source: United States Department of Com 
merce. 
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more than the entire national income 
for any year prior to 1942. This im- 
mense national savings account is not 


evenly distributed; it is held by the 


public in various forms; it has been 
gathered at varying rates of speed and 
for The important 
thing to remember 1s that it exists, and 


various reasons. 
that its existence will have a direct ef- 
fect on markets and a direct or indirect 
influence on all American business. 

America is a prodigal rather than a 
thrifty nation. To a large extent, and 
for all the outward appearance of thrift 
represented in $135 billion of savings, 
its prodigious nest-egg has been thrust 
upon it. It has saved because it has 
been unable to spend. For over three 
years, an increasing number of things 
have become harder and harder to buy. 
Many have become impossible to buy. 
And as the years have passed, some old 
motivations for buying—simple desire 
and torce of habit—have given way to 
the sterner motivations of want and 
sheer necessity. Today, there is the 
greatest accumulation of deferred con- 
sumer demand in our history. 

The combination—the unprece- 
dented savings and the pent-up de- 
mand for consumer goods—constitutes 
one of the brightest thunderheads on 
the future’s horizon; one of the most 
entrancing challenges of today’s 
markets. 

A rapid inspection of the principal 
reservoirs holding today’s savings is of 
interest. In the main, they are held in 
four major forms; currency holdings, 
bank deposits, war bond purchases and 
savings in the form of increased owner- 
ship of insurance, pension reserves and 
debt retirement. From 1940 through 
1944, individuals and unincorporated 
businesses in the United States raised 
the level of their /iguid savings by ap- 
proximately $120 billion. 

Currency in circulation expanded 
from $4,978 million in December 19309, 


million in December 1944, 


to $21,725 
or an increase of 436 per cent. Federal 
Reserve System bank deposits—de- 
mand and time—increased from $42,22 
million in December 1939, to $82,940 
m Ilion in December 1944, an increase 
of 196 per cent. From May 1941 to 
uly 1945, unredeemed E, F, and G 
war savings bonds totalled just under 


$45 billion. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES IN CIRCULATION 
(In millions of dollars) 
Dec. 1944 








FeperRaL RESERVE —December 27-—, Percentage of 

District 1939 Dec. 1939 
MOTAR Se Serene 4,978 436 
ee 412 333 
New York...-.<... 1,263 383 
Philadelphia ..... 351 408 
Gleveland 2.2.5... 470 405 
Richmond ........54. 232 644 
PRIMI seve eracecaies 165 779 
CIICAIO 5 -cocccae«, “F008 365 
Sha ISGUIS a... Lae e 195 476 
Minneapolis ..... 142 475 335 
Kansas City’. «6.0.6 184 759 429 
POANSS. 2.53 haces 85 541 636 
San Francisco.... 391 2,701 691 

Sot : Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


Bank Deposits (Net DEMAND AND TIME) 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE Districts 











(In millions of dollars) 
De 1944 

FrepeRaL RESERVE --December , Percentage of 

DistRiIcT 1439 19447 Dec. 1939 
ALL MEMBER 

BANKS 196 
Boston 176 

7 
New York....... ’ I51 
Philadelphia ..... : 3 162 
| : 
Cleveland. ..<«.4. 3,207 6,087 209 
Richmond) 4.25... 1,523 3,614 237 
PUAREA 55s, oiars5a% 1,25¢ 3573 286 
Chicago Seis 5,824 12,848 221 
St LOUISs-6c635 5 E223 3,078 233 
Minneapolis ..... 873 1.997 229 
Kansas City...... 1,29¢ 3,392 263 
dallas wnoe. By056 3,078 291 
] ) 
San Francisco 294 11,165 260 
res. 

- k l St ( er 
sis 

Ss t rs ¢ Fe Reserve 
System. 

War Savincs Bonps (Series E, F, anp G) 
IsstED AND REDEEMED—May 1941-July 1945 
(In millions of dollars) 

Ss ES uc K ind 

Be” arg Maya germane tacemrauitanars 36,801 7,07¢ 
BN a seis nasévde se eacele were 13,757 619 
Tora 50,618 7,689 
It des ed dis ex Series G w is 
wt redemy 
Includes a S ) len ons 
el E Bond 





es Treasury Department. 


Nearly $28 billion of additional in- 
dividual savings has also taken place 
through the reduction of indebtedness 
—to pay off loans, to pay up install- 
ment accounts, to retire debts on farms 
and homes. This money will not be 
spent on post-war merchandise, but the 
individuals concerned do have an equal 
reservoir of credit which they can use 
it they choose. Debt free individuals 
can also move forward towards making 
maior purchases with more confidence 
and freedom. 

Technicians may vary in their exact 
interpretation of these facts. But it 
would seem that $135 billion is a reason- 
able estimate of their total. To sum- 
marize, a middle ground attitude in- 
dicates two important thinos: (1) 
Americans with incomes under $10,000 
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per year probably have, on the average, 
savings equal to one year’s peacetime 
income in the torm of cash, bank de- 
posits and war bonds; (2) no people 
has ever accumulated savings of this 
relative volume in the history of the 
world. The consumers of the United 
States are thus much better “heeled” 


than they have ever been, 
Deferred and New Demand 


As the American people return to 
peacetime activity—to the business of 
making, buying, and selling—they will 
move into the nation’s market places 
to satisfy three different kinds of de- 
mand—extraordinary, normal, and 
new. This, naturally, does not mean 
a trebling of total consumer demand 
after the war, since there has been no 
such increase in population and pur- 
chasing power. It refers to qualitative 
rather than quantitative difference, but 
is a difference which business men— 
each in accordance with his own line 
of business—should take into account 
in their post-war planning. 

Every automobile that rolls its last 
mile—and there will be more today 
than there were yesterday, and more 
tomorrow than today—places one more 
individual or family in the category of 
“extraordinary demand.” Americans 
are not used to squeezing their oranges 
to the last drop, or running their cars 
through that last mile. Every house- 
hold appliance motor that completes 
its final RPM, every roof leak or faulty 
piece of plumbing that “passes the stage 
of being funny,” places more Ameri- 
cans in the same category. 

At the end of 1941, there were 27,700,- 
000 passenger cars in use on our roads. 
Gradually at first, but with accelerating 
speed, cars have left the roads to wind 
up on junk piles. It is estimated that 
around 23,000,000 were in operation at 
the end of 1945. By the time the auto- 
motive industry gets back to full pro- 
duction, it may have to produce about 
5,000,000 new cars just to raise the level 
of our civilian automotive transporta- 
tion to where it Pearl 
Harbor. And the same thing will have 
to be done in greater or lesser degree, 
to satisfy the extraordinary or essential 
or emergency demand for other dur- 
able and semi-durable consumer goods. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
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Reports of general business conditions were generally favorable during 


the last quarter of 1945. 
volume was sustained at record levels. 


Manufacturing recovered gradually and retail 
Activity in commodity and 


financial markets increased sharply as prices rose to new high grounds. 


HE eight-month decline in indus- 
=. production was broken by a 
small increase in November as durable 
and minerals 
The Fed- 


indus- 


and non-durable goods 
output increased slightly. 
eral Reserve Board’s index of 
trial production (1935-1939 = 100, 
physical volume, seasonally adjusted) 
declined 4 per cent from September 
to October. 
for November lifted it to 171 (a later 


An increase of 4 per cent 


figure than the one in the chart); 


output in some industries was held 
down by the direct or indirect effects 


of strikes and of shortages of skilled 


labor and materials. About 1.5 per 
Industrial Production 
Seasonally Adjusted bndex; 1935-1939 = too; Federal Reserve Board 
1942 I¢ 4 
January 181 227 243 
February 183 232 244 
March 186 235 241 
April L 237 239 
May 19! 239 236 
June 193 237 235 
July 197 240 230 
August 204 242 232 
September 208 244 230 
October 215 247 232 
November 220 247 232 
December 22 241 232 














> E 
Approximation; figurg from quoted source not available. 
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cent of the available working time 


was estimated to have been lost in 
strikes and lockouts in November com- 
pared with 0.3 per cent in the years 
1935 tO 1939. 

With some of the problems of physi- 
cal reconversion solved, durable goods 
Steel 
ingot output increased from about 1.3 
weekly in October to 
about 1.5 million in November. Pro- 


production has begun to rise. 


million tons 
duction of finished durable goods con- 
Automobile 
output rose in November until strikes 


tinued its upward climb. 


closed down many plants. 
Non-durable goods production, too, 


In No- 


vember, paner, wool goods, and carpets 


has been gradually increasing. 


were produced in larger volume than 
a month earlicr. Livestock slaughter- 
ing gained in October. Fourth quarter 
shoe production ran ahead of both third 
quarter and fourth quarter 1944; this 
brought 1945 to a close with about 
500 million pairs produced, the largest 
figure since 1941. There were some 
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declines in non-durable goods output, 


among them gray cloth, butter, and 
flour. 
Construction continued to gain. 


There was a 2 per cent contraseasonal 


rise in October’s construction value 
over September and a 30 per cent g ain 
over a year ago (U.S. Department of 
Commerce). Building permits in 215 


reached the value in 
October for any month since May 1930 
(Dun & BrapstreerT). 
construction in November was at the 
highest level since April 1943 and was 
over twice as high as in November 


cities highest 


Engineering 


1944. Private construction rose steadily 


Employment 
Millions of Persons; US. Bureau of Censti 
1942 1943 1944 1945 

January 49.1 51.4 50.4 50.1 
February 49.6 51.2 50.3 50.6 
March 50.2 51.2 50.5 50.8 
April 51.1 51.6 51.3 51.2 
May of f' _ ane 5 
June 53-7 54.0 53-2 52.1 
July 543 548 54.0 54-3" 
August 54-4 54-4 53-2 535 
September 52.9 53.0 52.3 51.3 
October 53-2 52.2 52.2 51.5 
November 52.6 5u.7 51.5 51.5 
December §2.2 st.o 50.6 
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to reach a fifteen-year high (Engineer- 
ing News-Record ). 

New orders continued to be received 
by manufacturers in large volume. 
Demand from steel consumers was 
particularly heavy with many mills re- 
stricting orders accepted. Orders for 
freight cars and locomotives were well 
above a year ago. Most textile items 
were in strong demand from spinner 
to cutter. Meanwhile, military orders 
had dropped to about 10 per cent of 
the country’s manufacturing produc- 
tion in December (Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion). 

Manufacturers’ inventories generally 
remain unchanged and are at about the 
same level as at the end of 1941; small 
increases were noted in a few cases such 
as In cotton yarn, some paper products, 
end gasoline for civilian use. Manu- 
facturers have attempted to build up 
stocks of raw materials so as to attain 
large scale production as soon as pos- 
sible, but the supply of some materials, 
such as steel, was reported low. Ship- 
ments have not picked up as fast as 
had been anticipated. Freight carload- 
ings of manufactured products de- 
creased seasonally from October to 
November and were well below a year 
ago. 


Employment—1 otal employment 
increased from 51.5 million in the week 
ending October 13 to 51.9 million in 
the week ending November to (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census). The num- 
ber of initial unemployment compen- 
sation claims levelled off in the first 
three weeks of November at a little 
over 160,000 each week; in the week 
ending December 1, initial claims 
jumped up to 195,192. Total claims 
were fairly even throughout October 
and most of November; for the week 
ending December 1, the number rose 
sharply to 1,820,572, the highest point 
since Japan’s surrender. 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100: U S$ Dept. of Com 














1942 1943 1944 19 
January 153-2 158.1 1 3.0 
February 1483 1 73.9 193.2 
March 147.6 ; 197.9 193.8 
April 14 159.0 169.6 175-3 
May 4 156.5 174-5 177-6 
June 141.8 164.2 174-4 182.8 
July 147-6 164.4 179.4 191.4 
August 150.3 165.9 180.7 189.4 
September 150.9 165.6 179.1 189.7 
October 154.3 169.3 185.0 202.0 
November 158.2 174.1 192.0 215 
December 153-9 171.4 187.7 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available, 
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Labor shortages continued to plague 
employers, but scattered increases in 
employment were noted. The textile 
industry was able to sustain employ- 
ment, though not to increase it percepti- 
bly. The number of individuals em- 
ployed as domestics has risen. 


Income—The decline in income 
payments to individuals from June to 
August was much more pronounced 
this year than in former Summers, and 
since then income payments have not 
regained last year’s levels. September 
income payments were less than 2 per 
cent under a year earlier and October 
No- 
vember income payments are estimated 
also to be only slightly below a year 
ago. While salaries and wages con- 
tinued to decline from the high level 
of the first half of the year, mustering 
out payments and unemployment bene- 
fits were influential in pushing up in- 
come payments in October and No- 


0.g per cent below a year ago. 


vember over September. 

The slight rise in some wage rates 
and the fractional increase in factory 
employment in November were re- 
Hected in the small gain in manufactur- 
ing payrolls. The slight gain in payrolls 
and employment in the durable goods 
industries was fractionally exceeded by 
the rises in some non-durable goods 
industries, in trade, and in the ser- 
vice lines. 


Trade—Despite some declines in in- 
come, retail volume surged upward 
in the last quarter of 1945, as Christmas 
buying gained momentum. Much gift 
buying last year was in October in 
order to mail packages overseas, 
whereas, this year gift purchasing in 
large volume did not get under way 
to the same extent until November; 
total retail volume for October, never- 
theless, was 12 per cent higher than a 
year ago. November was estimated to 
be about 12 per cent over November 


' 1944, bringing the U. S. Department 


of Commerce’s seasonally adjusted in- 
Total fourth 


quarter dollar sales were estimated at 


dex to a new high. 


about 8 per cent over fourth quarter 
1944 sales and retail volume for the 
whole year at a level 7 per cent above 
1944. 

Besides the traditional popularity of 
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Consumers’ Price Index 


Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Burean of Labor Stanstics 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 
February 112.9 121.0 123.8 126.9 
March 114.3 122.8 123.8 126.8 
April 115.1 124.1 San ene 
May iw ? 125.1 128.1 
June 16.4 124.8 125.4 129.0 
July 117.0 123.9 126.1 129.4 
August 117.5 123.4 126.4 129.3 
September 117.8 123.9 126.5 128.9 
October 119.0 124.4 126.5 128.9 
November 119.8 124.2 126.6 129.0° 
December 120.4 124.4 127.0 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 


lingerie, accessories, cosmetics, furs, 
toys, and men’s furnishings, house 
furnishings and appliances sold in 
larger volume at the end of 1945 than 
a year earlier. This was attributed to 
the demand of veterans’ families for 
home furnishings and to the greater 
availability of such items as carpets 
and electrical appliances. Customers 
were reported less selective; they ac- 
cepted alternatives without much re- 
luctance. 

Record buying reduced retail stocks 
which generally were above a year ago 
at the beginning of the holiday season; 
stocks are a smaller proportion of sales 
than a year ago, a continuation of a 
three-year trend. A lack of adequate 
assortments was frequently reported in 
low priced lingerie, hosiery, men’s fur- 
nishings, metal toys and other con- 
sumers’ durable goods, and sheets. 

The Northwest and Southwest sec- 
tions of the country in November con- 
tinued to have the largest increases 
over a year ago. No section’s retail 
volume decreased, although gains over 
a year ago have narrowed and in some 
weeks have disappeared in a few cities 
which were particularly hard hit by 
the end of the war. 

Wholesale trade volume was esti- 
mated to be slightly above that of No- 
vember 1944. Demand for most lines 
of goods was intensified as retailers 
tried to replenish their stocks for 
Christmas buying and for outfitting 
veterans and their homes. There were 
40 per cent more buyers in the New 
York market this November than last. 
Deliveries remained slow; many lines 
continued to be sold on allotment. 
Spring lines of apparel and shoes were 
shown and sellers were flooded with 
orders. Retailers looked for jewelry, 
rayon hosiery, cosmetics, carpets, and 
metal toys for the Christmas trade. 
Food volume was about 10 per cent 
higher than a year ago; it was reported 
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that wholesale volume in canned fruits 


and vegetables, meat, and poultry was SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


significantly higher in November than 
it was a year ago. COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW 
, More detailed figures appear in Duw’s SratisticaL Review. 





Prices—Since June the retail price 
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contributed to lowered prices and trad- 
ing volume in the New York Stock 
Exchange in the third week of No- 
vember, the number of shares traded 
and stock prices both advanced appre- 
ciably in the month as a whole and 
continued to rise in the first few days 
of December. The volume of trading 
was 24 umes that of last November, 
the largest November volume since 
1936, and 14 per cent over Octover’s 
volume. Daily volume dropped off 
toward the end of the month and then 
recovered sharply. 

Prices of industrials, railroads, and 
utilities also rose during the month. 
The Dow-Jones average of 30 indus- 
trial stocks closed at 192.27 ON Novem- 
ber 17, the highest point since March 
1937; the November average of the 
Dow-Jones daily averages was almost 
3 per cent above October's average and 
30 per cent above last November's. 
The Dow-Jones average of 20 rail stocks 
advanced to a 14-year high on No- 
vember 20. Uuilities had notable gains 
and heavy trading. 

Little new financing was done in 
November compared to the large 
volume of previous months this year, 
because of concentration on the Victory 
Loan drive. Bond flotations were re- 
ported to be the smallest total since 
1942, flotations 
were the smallest since June when the 
Seventh War Loan drive was on. The 
totals for the 11 months of this year 
were the largest since the 1936 1 1-month 
total in the case of bonds and the high- 
est since the comparable period of 1929 
in the case of stocks. 

The adjusted index of the annual 
rate of turnover of demand deposits 


December and_ stock 


had declined steadily from June to 
October, the Jatest month available. 
Commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans by Federal Reserve member 
banks in rot cities increased to $6,778 


million on November 28, the largest 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 















Index; 1926 = 100; U.S Burewn of Labor Statist 

1943 1944 1945 
January 101.9 103.3 104.9 
February 102.5 103.6 105.2 
March 103.4 103.8 105.3 
April ee Te 
May 104.1 104.0 106.0 
June 98.6 103.8 104.3 106.1 
July 98.7 103.2 104.1 105.9 
August 99.2 103.1 103.9 105.7 
September 99.6 103.1 104.0 105.2 
October 100.0 103.0 104.1 105.9 
November 100.3 102.9 104.4 106.5" 
December 101.0 103.2 104.7 


* Approximation: hgure trom quoted seurc 
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amount outstanding since the high 
point of May 25, 1942, and 18 per cent 
above the low point for this year on 
May 30. Excess reserves continued to 
rise gradually. Bank debits of Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks in to1 
cities declined from $15,332 million 
in the week ending October 31 to 
$12,715 million in the week ending 
November 28. 


Failures—In November 60 concerns 
tailed, che lowest number on record tor 
any month with the exception of 
August this year when there were 56. 
Compared with the same month of 
1944, failures were about four-fifths as 
humerous; compared with the pre-war 
November of 1941, they were less than 
a tenth as DuNn’s 
vency Index, extending this monthly 
rate to an annual basis, indicated a 


numerous. Insol- 


little under 4 failures per 10,000 busi- 
hess enterprises. 

Small failures involving liabilities 
ot less than $25,000 declined to a third 
the number occurring in November 
last year. In fact, concerns failing with 
losses between $5,000 and $25,000 
dropned back to the record low estab- 
lished in June 1945. The sharpest de- 
cline, however, came in exceptionally 
large failures. Only 1 concern failed 
with liabilities amounting to more than 
$100,000 this November as compared 
with 5 a year ago. Reflecting this fall- 
off in big failures, the aggregate losses 
of concerns failing in November this 
year were only two-fifths as heavy as 
in the same month last year. 

In construction and commercial ser- 
vice, 1 concern failed this November for 
every 2 a year ago. In retailing, down 
a third from the 1944 level, failures 
remained at 14, the record low estab- 
lished last month. Manufacturing and 
wholesaling were the only trade or 
industry groups where failures ex- 
ceeded those occurring in the previous 
November. While in manufacturing 
there was a slight rise, primarily in 
the machinery industry, wholesale 
trade failures were up to to, the highest 
number this year. Three lines, machin- 
ery manufacturing, eating and drink- 
ing places, and building subcontracting 
had as many as 5 failures; in no other 
line did the number of concerns failing 


run as high as to. 
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Industrial Stock Prices 





{ Daily Index Dow-Jones 





Monthly Average 
1942 1943 1944 

January ttt 121.52 137-74 
February 107.28 127.40 135.97 5 
March ; 101.62 131.15 1 157.22 
April 97-79 5 7.19 160.47 
May 98.42 138.60 139.22 165.58 
June 103.75 141.25 145-46 167.3 
Juiv VX 142.90 148.37 163.96 
August gto 136.34 146.72 166.16 
September 7.41 138.90 145.20 177.96 
October 113.51 138.25 147.68 185.07 
November 115.3! 132.66 146.38 -90.22 
December 117.16 134-57 150.35 











More than half the month’s losses 
were concentrated in manufacturing, 
mostly in the lumber and machinery 
lines. In trade, both wholesale and 
retail, little change occurred in the 
volume of liabilities. But in construc- 
tion, liabilities were down to half those 
in November last year and in cornmer- 
cial service the drop was even sharper 
—down to one-twentieth. 

Geographically, 30 States did not re- 
port any failures. One entire region 
(the Mountain) did not have any con- 
cerns failing. Over half the November 
failures were concentrated in the 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific States and 
they were the only regions with as 
many as 10 concerns failing. Com- 
pared with November last year, con- 
cerns failing in New England were 
down to one-third the number of a year 
ago; in the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central Regions failures were 
down to On other 
hand, an upward trend appeared in 
the South Atlantic and East South Cen- 
tral States. Also, failures were up in 
the Pacific States, with California re- 


two-thirds. the 


porting twice as many as in November 
1944. 

In non-metropolitan areas, failures 
fell to the lowest level in more than 
fifty years of failure history. In the 
25 largest cities, on the other hand, 
little change appeared in the number of 
failures, although liabilities were down 
to a third the previous November's 
volume. There were 14 failures re- 
ported in New York City; no other city 
had as many as 5. However, the con- 
centration in New York City was not as 
heavy as in last November when 24 


concerns failed. 


FuRTHER INFORMATION 


The data appearing in the “Significant Indi- 
cators” on page 29 are given in very abbreviated 
form. More detailed data on the various subjects 
are published each month in Dun’s Statisticat 
Review. The annual subscription to Dun’s Sta- 
TisTIcaL REvIEw is $1 a year. 
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The First National Bank, Chicago—like thousands of other banks throughout 
ihe nation— speeds checking account posting with Burroughs machines. 


Step by step, for more than fifty years, Burroughs machines 
have developed with the needs of business and industry. 
€ Bookkeeping, accounting, calculating, statistical, cash handling 
and other types of machines have come from Burroughs 
B i 4 h as specialized business needs have developed through the years. 
urroug omy Today Burroughs’ wide range of machines is serving practically 
every known need of modern business for time-saving figuring and 
IN MACHINES ‘ E ars P <‘f 
IN COUNSEL accounting machines—-and matching each need with the specific 
IN SERVICE type of machine to do the required work efficiently. That's one 


big reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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TRADE ACTIVITY IN TWENTY-NINE 








REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
OCTOBER, 1945 
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RECORD SPENDING CONTINUES 


The United States Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) rose to 208.7 1n October from 192.5 in Sep- 
tember. Barometer figures are compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of 
Trade data are gathered by the local Dun & Brapstreet, INc., offices. 


Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Consumer expenditures reached new 
heights as retail volume in October 
was at the highest peak for any month 
on record except December 1944. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce re- 
ported a 5 per cent gain over October 
1944 in the seasonally adjusted index 
of retail store sales, and an improve- 
ment of 6 per cent over September. 
Fragmentary data indicated that dur- 
ing the last quarter of this year retail 
volume is estimated to exceed the same 
period in 1944 by about 8 per cent. 

The Dun’s Review Trade Barome- 
ters, designed to reflect consumer spend- 
ing throughout the United States and 
in 29 regions thereof, indicate substan- 
tial gains in buying as the holiday 
season approaches. The unadjusted 
barometer for the United States was 
210.2 in October (1935-1939 = 100), 
which was 6.3 per cent above Sep- 
tember and the highest peak in 1945. 


After adjustment for the usual seasonal 
variations, the barometer stood at 208.7; 
this was 7.2 per cent over October 1944 
and 8.4 per cent higher than last month. 

The preliminary trade barometer, 
which is adjusted for seasonal change, 
reached the new high of 223.6 in 
November; this was a gain of 7.1 per 
cent over October and 7.4 per cent 
above a year ago. 

Increases over October 1944 were 
noted in the barometers for all regions 
in the country except Detroit (12) 
where it fell 4.3 per cent because of 
serious strikes which have affected 
this region during the past two 
months. The regions where trade 
barometers rose most substantially 
over a year ago were Salt Lake City 
(26), St. Louis (16), Atlanta and 
Birmingham (20), and Florida (21). 

The United States Trade Barometer 
was 8.4 per cent over September, the 
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largest month-to-month gain this year. 
The barometer for the Florida Region 
(21) was the only one to decline from 
September to October. Increases over 
September were largest in the Detroit 
Region (12), New York City Region 
(2), Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Re- 
gion (3), and Cleveland Region (8). 

The barometers for the Southern 
1egions remain farthest above the index 
for the country, with the Atlanta and 
Birmingham Region (20) leading. 
The index for the Northern New Jersey 
Region (5) remained farthest below 
the United States barometer. 

Reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion has progressed in recent weeks in 
spite of rather serious obstacles. This 
is true even in regions manufacturing 
durable consumers’ goods, such as De- 
troit (12), Cleveland (8), Philadelphia 
(6), and Milwaukee (13). 


(Regional reports on page 34) 


Reconvert with America’s most popular 


all-purpose, woodworking machines 








You, as an executive, are vitally interested in the new era that lies ahead. 


That's the reason we're telling you about DeWalt in this publication, in- 


stead of trying to reach you in a trade publication. 


The era ahead in all types of industries will demand a woodworking ma- 
chine like DeWalt for immediate reconversion. 


This versatile, all-purpose power saw is the machine you should consider 
first. It is ideal for general carpenter maintenance in or outside the plant, for 


crating and boxing, for intricate pattern work, or for general woodworking. 


DeWalt is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and pro- 


duction to your cutting jobs no matter how—where—or when you cut wood. 


Write for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and discuss this machine with 
your technical men. 


DEWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


271 Fountain Avenue ° Lancaster, Penna., U.S.A. 
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TRADE ACTIVITY IN TWENTY-NINE REGIONS—CONTINUED 
The Regional Trade Barometers are 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS compiled under the supervision of Dr. 


L. D. H. Weld. The barometers are 











REGION Oct. REGION on “on haee. scasonally adjusted; 1935-1939 = 100. 
1944 1945 1944 1945 Regional trade information is based 
United States 208.7 + 7.2 + 84 15. Iowa, Nebraska 214.0 +14.4 410.1 upon opinions and comments of busi- 

1. New England 171.5 + 6.2 + 6.7 16. St. Louis 201.2 +13.2 +10.4 ness men, gathered and weighed by 

2. New York City 187.8 +12.9 +14.3 17. Kansas City 215.6 + 8 + 8.0 the local Dun & BrapsTREET offices. 

3. Albany, Utica, Syracuse 196.0 +11.0 +141 18. Maryland, Virginia 218.0 + 60 + 1.9 Payroll and employment data are from 

4. Buffalo, Rochester 198.9 + 6.9 + 4.9 19. North, South Carolina. 233.7. +11.4 + 8.5 Government sources. Most of the in- 

5. Northern New Jersey. 167.4 + 7.2. 411.5 20. Atlanta, Birmingham. 274.1 +13.1 + 9.3 formation summarized here represents 
Philadelphia .. 189.9 +10.0 +10.3 21. Florida < 260.1 +13.1 — 8&1 final figures for October. 

>. Pittsburgh 186.2 + 6.2 +11.7 22. Memphis 233.8 +10. + 8.7 Department store sales are from 

&. Cleveland 206.0 + 0.7 +12.9 23. New Orleans 230.9 + 0.7 + 7.1 the Federal Reserve Board and are 

y. Cincinnati, Columbus 200.6 -+ 6.2 + 8.5 24. Texas 260.8 +12.9 + 6.8 for the four weeks ended December 1, 
Indianapolis, Louisville 227.5 + 9.7. + 6.6 25. Denver 205.7 +13.6 +12.5 1945. 

11. Chicago 191.2 + 3.8 + 5.7 26. Salt Lake Ciiy 222.4 +15.7 + 8.1 More complete barometer figures 

2. Detroit 211.3 — 4.3 +26.7 27. Portland, Seattle 233.9 +28 + 2.9 and more detailed regional information 

13. Milwaukee 208.6 + 7.4 4+ 6.3 28. San Francisco 229.9 + 85 + 8.4 is published in) Dtuwn’s Sraristical 
Minncapolis, St. Paul 192.8 +11.1 + 5.0 29. Los Angeles 236.6 +12.5 + 8.9 REVIEW. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF FEADE ACTIVitt 

1. New England Region—Barometer gains from a year ago and last September. Wholesale volume considerably above a vear ago. Cattle 
month less than average for the U. S. Wholesale volume advance shipments into Iowa largest since 1934. 
over a vear ago nominal. Employment rose fractionally in October. 

— : 16. St. Louis Region—Substantial barometer improvements over last 

2. New York City Region—Barometer increase over September second month and a vear ago. Wholesale volume substantially over a year 
‘argest in the country: sharp year-to-year rise. Wholesale volume ago. Reconversion impeded in large plants: virtually complete in 
slightly above a year ago. Retail volume well above October 1944. small plants. Retail volume considerably higher than a year ago. 

3. Albany. Utica. and Syracuse Region—Trade barometer advance 17. Kansas City Region—Barometer increase over a year ago slightly 
over a year ago and month ago well above U. S. average. Wholesale better than average. Wholesale trade moderately above a year 
trade well above October 1944. Fall retail buving substantially over ago. Retail volume considerably better than October 1944. Cotton 
a year ago. crop yield low. Lack of rain detrimental to wheat crop. 

4. Buffalo and Rochester Region—Indcx comparison with that of the 18. Maryland and Virginia Region—Barometer gains over a year ago 
U. S$. 5°% below level for the nation: month-to-month gain slight. and last month well below average for the U. S. Wholesale volume 
Wholesale volume nominally above October 1944. about even with a vear ago. Building permit values far exceed a 

-. year ago. 

5. Northern New Jersey Region—Barometer gain from a year ago ' . . : 
same as U. S. average; sharp month-to-month rise. Wholesale trade 19. North and South Carolina Region—Baromet : sharply above a 
well above a year ago. Farm prices considerably above last’ year. vear ago; index remained 12°% above U. S. level. Wholesale volume 

even with October 1944. Pecan crop well above average of 1934 

6. Philadelphia Region—Trade barometer 10% higher than a year ago to 1943. 
and a month ago; index 9 visite U. S. level. Wholesale volume 20. Atlanta and Birmingham Region—Regional index rose to 31‘ 
ta apes: Ckctohees 3944. © Latucsiel conperiares and payrolls far above U. S. level; gain over a year ago excellent. Wholesale trade 
below a year ago. Department store sales well above November 1944. well above a year ago. Cotton crop considerably under 1944. 
oe ne ee ae Bil; Florida Region—Regional barometer had only month-to-month de- 
Saal = UR ey ee, Las Reid al of cline in the country: index 25% above U. S. level. Wholesale volum« 
TS 4 2 PR ees a / considerably above a year ago. Retail sales gains excellent. 

Se ne ee ee 22. Memphis Region—Sharp increases Over a year ago and month ago in 
SRG p< eoe eee See  sanacs Wholesale Reiley lightly trade barometer. Wholesale volume about even with a year ago. 
MnUemictber aw ona: aDsoartia ent oan saline ee = Department store sales gains well above a year ago. Cotton crop 

‘ aa alias ee ee retarded by wet weather; ginning below expectations. 

9. Cincinnati and Columbus Region—Track barometer COMPArison 23. New Orleans Region—Barometer advance over a year ago minute, 
with U. S. index unchanged at 1°4 below U. S. level. Wholesale less. tham avenige gaia Grom September, ‘Wikelesale selene saab; 
trade well above a vear ago. Department store sales well above a above a year ago. Rice yield equals last year’s. 
year ago. 

, ; ied ; : . 24. Texas Region—Trade barometer considerably higher than a year 
ss rater ig ge! _ eset sg ae ag - snes a ago; index 25°% above U. S. level. Wholesale trade well above Oc- 
cole (a aelc RO } Fite a we fh Tobaces wes renee iil tober 1944. Department store sales up substantially from a year 

ie : a a cal ade aElO COP OLN EINe ago. Cotton yield short of expectations. 


record prices. 
25. Denver Region—Excellent gains in regional barometer over a year 





EE poate 2 nlifcenoanceso ange aare’ ig over a year ago and last ago and last month. Wholesale volume well above October 1944. 
month well below average; index 8% under U.S. Wholesale volume Denver building permit values seven times those of a year ago. 
considerably above October 1944. Department store sales substan- ; ; ; 
tially higher than a year ago. 26. Salt Lake City Region—Barometer advance over October 1944 larg- 

est for all regions; index remains 79% above U. S. level. Wholesale 


12. Detroit Region—Tr bar r gal rer S ; 
: t Region i, ade barometer gain over September largest of volume well above a year ago. Sugar beet harvest delayed by wet 
all regions; only decline from a year ago in the country. Whole- ; 


z fields. 
year ago. Employment and pay- 


sale volume considerably above 


rolls gained somewhat in month; still substantially below a year ago. 27. Portland and Seattle Region—Slight gains in barometer over a 
; ; year ago and a month ago. Wholesale trade considerably over a 
13. Milwaukee Region—Average increase in barometer over October year ago. Lumber production lowest this year. 
1944; index even with that of the U. S. Wholesale volume moder- 
ately above a year ago. Retail volume considerably higher than 28. San Francisco Region—Trade barometer gain over September same 
October 1944. as for the country; index remains 10% above U. S. level. Whole- 
. : sale trade about even with a year ago. Department store sales well 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul Region—Barometer gain over a year ago above November 1944. Olive crop below 1944. 
excellent; index 8% below U. S. level. Wholesale trade slightly 
higher than a year ago. Labor shortages persist in some industries. 29. Los Angeles Region—Substantial gains in barometer over a year 
o : ago and last month. Wholesale trade slightly under a year ago. 
DD. Iowa and Nebraska Region—Barometer gain over a year ago double Oil tool production remains at high level. Orange crop largest on 
S. average, second largest for all regions; sharp increase over record. Department store sales considerably above November 1944. 
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Equity Financing 
































in 1946 


an opportunity for balancing capital structures 


Ninety-five percent of 1945 financing has been in the 
form of senior securities and only eighteen percent of 
the total was for new money. This trend toward senior 
securities was stimulated by high wartime tax rates. 

Lower taxes in 1946 and the present level of stock 
prices should stimulate equity financing for new money 
requirements. ‘hus an unusual opportunity exists to 
finance with bonds, preferreds or equities for the purpose 
of balancing capital structures and keeping the ratio of 
working capital to gross sales healthy. 

In no other period, to our knowledge, has there existed 
side by side a 2.75% yield basis for high grade bonds, 
a 3.50% basis for better grade preferred stocks, and a 
3% basis for many leading common stocks. 

A frank discussion of your future capital requirements 
with our partners involves no obligation and may prove 


timely. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














direct 

contact 

with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! ExXECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another, Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered — 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 


body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 


installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


PW Aecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


For free booklet mail coupon today! 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet A-] 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City. 
Baususe: BUY MORE WAR BONDS! esuausse 





Pltbtbebtt tel LLL tT LL | 
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OVER THE 
EDITOR'S 
DESK 


DY John Calhoun Baker, 
President of Ohio University and 
formerly Protessor of Business Admin- 
istration at the Harvard University 
Business School, analyzes the duties of 
directors and their place in the business 
world in the February number of Duwun’s 
Review. Harvard University also is 
represented in this issue by Dr. Wassily 
Leontief, Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of Economics. Dr. Leontief 
describes a system of business analysis 
considering the inter-relationship of a 
particular industry to all of the differ- 
ent branches of production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption constituting the 
national economy. 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the 
growth of retailing on Manhattan 
Island (New York City) during the 
past century and a half is presented in 
February by A. M. Sullivan, Associate 
Editor of Dun’s Review. A map of 
Manhattan is included which shows 
the location of the principal retailers 


during this period. 


Aso pLaANNeD for future use is a 
discussion of voluntary arbitration as 
a business tool. Numerous cases are 
cited where companies have avoided 
undesirable and _ protected 


trade secrets through arbitration. 


publicity 


THe ANNUAL index to Dun’s Review 
has been prepared in convenient form 
for binding with the issues. Material 
is listed by author, title, company, and 
subject, each entry referring to the 
month and page number. This is sent 
to business libraries, but any reader 
of Dun’s Review who wishes a copy of 
this index may obtain it by writing to 
the Editor. 


Copies of the booklet “Opportunities 
in Retail Trade for the Serviceman” 
still are available upon request to the 
Editor. Prepared by A. M. Sullivan 
and Robert L. Tebeau of Dun & Brap- 
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GETTING TO TH 


Edwal research chemists 
know how “to get to the 
bottom of things” when 
they set out to discover 
hidden facts about mate- 
rials, processes, products 
and other subjects. They 
are not only trained in 
modern techniques of re- 
search but have ample 
and up-to-date facilities to 
conduct experiments and 
make pilot plant tests of 
manufacturing processes, 


Why not bring their un- 
biased fact-finding ability 
to bear upon some of 


your chemical research 
needs? Write today for 


additional information. 


The EDWAL 
Laboratories, Inc. 


DEPT. IR 
732 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Official Testing Laboratory For: 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 
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SR iens lemme) Ub a:tey-V'2)) 
TROLLING MOTOR 


PRECISION CORP 





“SILVERTROL Wadet 25-S 


WITH TWO POSITION SWITCH = ae oe 


AE 











Full Reverse: 360 (degree) directional 
steering makes forward and reverse 
movements possible without reversible 
propeller. Fixed Steering: accom- 
plished by simple tightening of adjust- 
able thumbscrew. 


Operates on standard heavy duty 6 
or 12 volt auto battery. Speeds de- 
pending on size of boat and battery or 
batteries used. Our SC specially built 
battery affords a six speed hook-up. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Trolling . .. Operates on one, two or more 

6 or 12 volt standard heavy duty batteries. 

Easy Starting... No priming or cranking 
. simply connect to battery, turn switch and 

it starts. 

Silent ...no gears or other noise, but a 

i silent drive. 

ool... Water cooled—ro heat or odor. 
Transom’ Bracket . . . adjustable to any height 
or slant of transom. Extra collar adjustment for 
transom height and shallow waters. 
Construction . . . sealed life-time lubricated 
bearings. 

All rubber motor cable, extra flexible, equipped 
with Mueller speed clips, 

Light-Weight ... High grade aluminum and 
steel construction . . . weighs only 22 Ibs. 
Economical . . . nothing to get out of order, 
nothing to oil or grease and built for long 
service. 


Tests indicate Silvertrol provides sufficient power for all reasonable trolling 
requirements and is ideal for small lightweight craft on inland lakes and rivers 
where strong currents are not encountered 


FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE WITH EACH MOTOR 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Address All Correspondence to Main Office, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
SILVER CREEK PRECISION CORPORATION 


415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Plant: Silver Creek, N. Y. 











Your father did it with 


the speed of hand 





You have done it with 
the speed of machines 








Now RECORDAK does it for you 
... with the speed of light 
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Pevssacgneren ot 
IRST ... speed of hand. Next. . . speed 
of machines. Now Recordak, the photo- 

graphic system that handles routine business 

operations . . . automatically . . . with the 


speed of light. 


Born of banking’s need 
for photographic accuracy 


A system that would insure accuracy, give 
complete protection, is what bankers have 
always wanted. Only photography could do 
this. So when Recordak brought photogra- 
phy to banking, it was an immediate success. 


It was first used to provide complete pro- 
tection for checking activities. (Makes 
copies for only a fraction of a cent per item.) 
And when Recordak microfilming of checks 
became standard practice in most banks, its 
use was extended to bring new efficiency 
into bookkeeping methods. 


mecordaak S Success In Danks 


i cue to other businesses 


Because Recordak’s uses are limited only 
by the ingenuity with which its basic photo- 
graphic principle is applied, other businesses 
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—transportation, retail selling, and manu- 
facturing firms, for example—have gone 
“photographic,” too. With these results .. . 


In transportation, Recordak has converted 
junction point recording activities into a 
single speedy operation . . . has eliminated 
much duplication and delay in waybilling. 


In department stores, it has improved effi- 
ciency of handling accounts receivable . . . 
has increased speed and decreased customer 
misunderstandings in making collections. 


In manufacturing, Recordak svstems have 
produced big savings in clerical costs... 
speedier methods of recording payrolls, time 
cards, contracts, orders . . . safer methods of 
storing drawings... almost unbelievable sav- 
ings in file space. 


You can do y 


with Recordak. tox 


Write for the new, free book—‘‘50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It will show you 
more than one way of streamlining your op- 
erations . . . with surprisingly low-cost Re- 
cordak systems. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








RECORDAK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 


and its uses 1n pusiness 


New FREE book—mail coupon 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me your new book about Recordak, 
**50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 
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Firm 





Street 





__State 
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COMPETITION 






Irs a seller’s market now, but as 





the nation swings back to peace pro- 






duction, competition will stiffen and 






cost economies will again largely af. 





fect profits. 







Good location is essential to manu- 






facturers and distributors. If location 






is one of your problems, we invite 






you to study the excellent facilities 






of Industry City. Though no present 






space is available, possible post war 






changes may create just the oppor- 






tunity you need. 









E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 












STREET, it incorporates the two articles 
upon retailing which appeared in the 
July and August numbers of Dun’s 
Review respectively. Enclosed with 
the booklet is a pamphlet presenting 
standard retail operating ratios. 


Likewise available in pamphlet form 
are the revised Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back fig- 
ures, adjusted and unadjusted, together 
with additional information. Appear- 
ing in Dun’s Review since 1936, the ba- 
rometers measure consumer buying for 
2g regions of the United States and for 
the country as a whole. 


A cart in the current issue of the 
Dun & Brapstreet Reference Book il- 
justrates the task of the individual 
States in assimilating residents serving 
in the Armed Forces and war workers 
in peacetime employment. Bar graphs 
permit the reader to quickly appraise 
the magnitude of each State’s problem 
in changing over from the war effort 
to peacetime pursuits in industry and 
trade. 


Wutte the supply lasts a few copies 
are available of charts of: Trends in 
American Business as Reflected by Five 
Important Statistical Guides for the 
Past 30 Years, and Commercial Fail- 
ures through 88 Years and 17 Adminis- 
trations. 





PROSPERITY 


Continued from page 15) 


the several departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

6. Make fully, freely, and publicly 
available to commerce, industry, agri- 
culture, and academic institutions, the 
fruits of research financed by Federal 
funds. 

To initiate legislation necessary to 
provide adequate Federal support for 
scientific research, Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson of Washington and I, in 
July 1945, introduced separate bills to 
establish a National Foundation. About 
the same time Senator J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas introduced a bill to 
establish a Bureau of Scientific Research 
in the Department of Commerce. The 








Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to 
meet the specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan. . . calls for the employer 
to make payments only out of profits ... assists employees’ estate-building and retirement 
objectives .. . creates incentives for forward-looking employees . . . eases current compensa- 
tion problems and results in more satisfactory employee relations. 





THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can —the employee does not report taxable income 
be deducted from taxable income by the employer until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


—the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the in- 
come and profits are tax free in the trust 


The employer’s contributions may be based on of benefits to eligible employees may begin upon 
total profits or on only those profits in excess of a the completion of ten years of membership in the 
fixed amount or in excess of a percentage-return on plan or upon death, disability, illness, retirement 
capital. Such contributions are placed in trust and or other severance of employment. Such benefits 
may be invested in securities or insurance company may supplement the benefits under a basic retire- 
contracts or both. The distribution from that trust ment plan. 


Send for our 92-page summary entitled ‘Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans.” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 13 
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THis “LEASE-TEND” Pian 
FOR MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
WILL EXPAND FROM HERE ON! 
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HE war years have subjected our national auto- 
mobile leasing plan to a stern test. Yet each and 
every one of our lessees will testify they have been 
supplied with better than hoped for transportation 
from Pearl Harbor to reconversion. 


Now our “Lease-Tend” plan of providing fleet auto- 
mobile transportation at a flat monthly rate will be 
expanded as rapidly as new automobile deliveries 
permit. Naturally, the firms we served first will be 
served first. But in a short time, the pioneer in fleet 
automobile leasing will be ready ...and able...to 
add new clients to the list of 100 nationally known 
companies now enjoying the convenience and econ- 
omy of the R. A. “‘Lease-Tend” Plan! 


THE R. A. COMPANY 


PIONEERS IN FLEET AUTOMOBILE LEASING 


122 E. 42nd STREET 300 MORRIS BUILDING 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 2, PA, 
AShland 4-9653 Allegheny 6065 
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bill introduced by Senator Fulbright, 
S. 1248, and the bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Magnuson, S. 1285, were referred to 
two Subcommittees of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, while S. 1297, the 
bill which I introduced for myself and 
Senator Johnson of Colorado and Sena- 
tor Pepper of Florida, was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and further referred to the Sub- 
committee on War Mobilization. 

In August the Subcommittee pre- 
pared a document entitled Legislative 
Proposals for the Promotion of Science, 
which contains the texts of these three 
bills and other related bills and ma- 
terials. This summary, which has been 
reprinted as Senate Document No. 92, 
is now generally available. 

The two major bills proposing a Na- 
tional Foundation reflect certain honest 
differences of opinion concerning the 
manner in which Federal support of 
science should be administered and pro- 
tected. And like all original drafts of 
bills, they are susceptible of improve- 
ment in provisions and language. 

Because of the related character of 
the bills, I invited Senators Magnuson 
and Pepper and their subcommittees to 
participate in joint hearings. Senator 
Fulbright was asked to attend those 
hearings dealing with the subject 
matter of his proposal. 

During October 1945 full public 
hearings were held on these bills. More 
than 100 witnesses were heard, and 
still others submitted prepared state- 
ments for the record. The witnesses 
included a great many individual scien- 
tists, and representatives of scientific 
societies, private laboratories, educa- 
tional institutions, Government depart- 
ments, private industry, agriculture, 
labor, and veterans’ groups. 

I should like briefly to summarize 
the testimony of these witnesses. 

With but a single exception, the wit- 
nesses urged the creation of a Federal 
scientific foundation. 

They believed that the full support 
of science is essential to any program 
for national defense. 

They pointed out that such support 
will make manifold contributions to 
the national welfare, particularly in 
public health, cultural development, 
and the technica! development of re- 
gional resources. 

A number of witnesses testified that 
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your plant food service 





* 
| | SERVICES! 
@ In terms of production and labor relations, how do your in-plant feed- © aa 
: Responsible Supervision 
ing operations measure up? In over a score of America’s greatest industrial @ Completely Trained 
plants, top executives rate Harding-Williams food service essential—better- @ Staff of Employees 
ing production, bettering labor relations, relieving management headaches! @ Engineering of Installations 
Purchase, prepare, and serve 
@ ‘Know how” is the open secret of Harding- ® food; cafeterias, mobile 
“1° : - carts, canteens 
Williams success—a half century of background in e 


Control and Accounting 


BENEFITS! 


Satisfied Employees 
Bettered Labor Relations 
Bettered Production 
Management Released from 


Feeding Problems 


commercial restaurants, where to stay in business 
efficient management is requisite. Today that ‘“‘know 
how” carries the full load of food service in plants 
employing hundreds of thousands —-engineering in- 


stallations; purchasing, preparing and serving food; 





contro] and accounting on the operation! 


@ Invite us in to survey your food service prob- 


lems, and to offer recommendations! Operating un- 
der the same control as any other department of yl di Wi Hi 

eat 
your plant, Harding-Williams service is a positive Q f ! n g | i q m 5 


factor in better production, better labor relations! Cpecialisls IN FOOD SERVICE. 





W e e General Offices: 
neve for story of what has been done in other plants! @ 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IN). 
a Phone FRAnklin 1525 


‘SERVING nU DS OF THOUSANDS DAILY 


IND AMERICA'S LEADING PLANTS 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 





ULSES 





CONCENTRATED BUYING POWER-—that’s what a market 
is. By this measure, California is the greatest market 
in the West...one of the greatest markets in the 
world. 

To understand the beat and flow of this market’s 
economic lifeblood, California-minded businessmen 
will find Bank of America’s facilities invaluable. 

In more than 300 cities and towns of California, 
Bank of America has complete banking offices to 
serve the surrounding areas. 

Send for“The California Trend,” a factual treatment 
of the economic bases behind California’s current 
opportunities. Write Bank of America, Dept. AD, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20. 

Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of 
California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


RESOURCES OVER 5 BILLION DOLLARS 


California’s Statewide Bank 


lives 9 "3 al Ameri ra 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 








to feel the heart of the West 


12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 
ee ae 
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such a foundation will contribute to 
international understanding and co-op- 
eration, and will help to make the peace 
which we have won secure. 

Those witnesses who discussed the 
functions of the foundation were unani- 
mous in their agreement that basic re- 
search in the physical sciences should 
have Government sponsorship. A 
number of witnesses also felt that the 
social sciences should be supported as 
well as the physical sciences. 

There was almost unanimous agree- 
ment that the foundation should sup- 
port scientific training through a Fed- 
eral-aid program of undergraduate 
scholarships, and post-graduate and 
post-doctoral fellowships. A number 
of witnesses urged that the foundation 
should maintain an up-to-date roster of 
scientific personnel. 

All witnesses agreed that the freedom 
of the individual working scientist 
must be maintained. Some witnesses 
expressed a fear of what they termed 
a possible “political control” of science. 
They were reassured by other witnesses 
who pointed to the freedom of scien- 
tists working in Government depart- 
ments and agencies. 

A majority of the witnesses agreed 
that the foundation should coordinate 
research financed by the Government, 
and they expressed the view that the 
best way for this to be accomplished 
is through voluntary joint planning 
and full exchange of information. 

It was generally agreed that the foun- 
dation should promote the widest pos- 
sible dissemination and utilization of 
scientific discoveries and techniques. 

These are the important features on 
which there has been a broad idea of 
agreement. 

I should like to discuss in a little more 
detail one point on which there has 
been both disagreement and misunder- 
standing—the so-called patent issue as- 
sociated with the science legislation. 

The proposed legislation is in no 
sense a patent reform. Its enactment 
will not change the existing laws in re- 
gard to privately developed or privately 
owned patents. This fact was made 
quite clear by Commissioner Ooms of 
the United States Patent Office in his 
testimony before the Subcommittee 
during the recent hearings. 

My bill to establish the National 
Science Foundation includes a provi- 

















“Captain McCready lo 4ee You, Sil” 


APTAIN McCreapy? 
Captain Mc... oh, 
Mac! The lad who used 
Bis: to run ourerrands! The 
bright-faced, eager kid 
who was so lacking in 
training, yet so eager to 
learn! But no! He 
couldn’t be Captain McCready! 
But he zs! The bright-faced, eager kid 
who used to run errands is home from 
war! And how he’s changed! There's 
a different set to his shoulder, a new 
pitch to his voice, a new strength to his 
handclasp! For Mac’s a man, now! 
Yes, Mac’s a man! Disciplined! Self- 
reliant! Strengthened in body, mind 
and character, he’s home now, for good! 
He won't be asking for favors or sym- 
pathy. All he’ll ask of you is a job! 






“BUT,” yau say, “how will he fit in my 
picture now? He’s a grown man, not 
an errand boy!” True enough. But 


wait . . . remember how you used to 
say to yourself: “that kid might make 
a great salesman some day?” Now is 
your best chance to find out! 


* * * 


Yes, Mr. Employer! Many returning 
veterans will be capable of holding bet- 
ter jobs than their old ones! They’re 
broadened in education and experience! 
Thousands have advanced their edu- 
cations in study courses offered by 
“USAFI” (U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute). They're older, more mature! 
Ready and able to take on greater re- 
sponsibilities! 


Furthermore, they’re twice as aware of 
what the American economic system is 
all about. After all, they fought hard 
to preserve the American way of life, 
of which this system is an integral part. 
So they’re more inclinded to work hard, 
to do a good job of selling themselves. 


[ az] 


They expect to have to compete for suc- 
cess. They don’t expect the Govern- 
ment to “Carry” them. 


No matter whether you employ two men 
or ten thousand, start thinking now how 
you can use this new maturity, this 
added drive, to your mutual advantage. 
Analyze the jobs performed in your 
business. Be ready to give this type of 
veteran a better job immediately . . . or 
his old job, plus additional training 
wherever necessary, to enable him to 
move to a better job as soon as possible. 


Remember this Emblem! /¢ 
stands for honorable service to our 
Country . 





This advertisement published in coopera- 
tion with the War Advertising Council 
by Dun’s Review. 








Here 1s 
SOMETHING BETTER... MORE IMPRESSIVE 
in letterhead paper 


THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 
QUALITY GUARANTEE... BE SURE 
IT READS 100% COTTON FIBRE 


Fox RiVer 


Ww 





‘ ~— al . 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 
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THE RECONVERSION GAP 
IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
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Source: The Government's Wartime Research and Devel- 
opment, 1940-44, Report from the Subcommittee on War 
Mobilization to the Committee on Military Affairs, United 
States Senate. 


sion to standardize the handling of all 
patentable discoveries growing out of 
all Federally financed research. It is 
no more than an attempt to give the 
Government a logical and businesslike 
policy which at the moment simply 
does not exist. 

After much consideration and discus 
sions with representatives of all inter- 
ested groups, I am convinced that this 
basic policy should be one of full pub- 
lication and free dedication of all find- 
ings, including patents, which result 
from Federally financed research. 

However, it apvears necessary to pro- 
vide for certain exception to this basic 
policy. Some tynes of development 
work needed particularly by the mili- 
tary services can best be carried on in 
industrial laboratories. It has been 
argued that such industrial laboratories 
should have certain commercial patent 
rights resulting from Federally fi- 
nanced research which they undertake. 
Accordingly, my bill provides for ex- 
ceptions to the basic policy of public 
dedication by stipulating that in those 
instances where the head of a Govern- 
ment agency (including the founda- 
tion) finds that a research project can- 
not be carried out properly except in a 





IN PLAIN SIGHT... 


One of the best sources of bank credit 


ANY business men never know that they 

possess the collateral for a necessary bank 
loan. Yet it is in plain sight on their balance 
sheets, disguised as inventory. 

Through the Lawrence Warehouse Company 
you can make use of this “hidden credit.” For 
Lawrence will issue field warehouse receipts 
against readily marketable inventory. The in- 
ventory which may be raw material or finished 
products remains on the premises ready for 


immediate use or delivery! And the Lawrence 
field warehouse receipts are negotiable at your 
bank for credit! 

Consult your banker for his opinion of the 
advantages of the service rendered by the 30- 
year-old Lawrence Warehouse Company. Ask 
him for the free descriptive booklet, “Field 
Warehousing On Your Premises” —or write 
direct to your nearest Lawrence office. Without 
obligation, and entirely confidential, of course. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Field Warehousing FOR BANK LOANS ON INVENTORY 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street « CHICAGO: 1 North LaSalle Street « 


SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street * LOS ANGELES: 
W. P. Story Building © Buffalo * Boston ¢ Philadelphia * Kansas City, Missouri ¢ St. Louis « New Orleans ¢ Jacksonville, 
Florida * Dallas * Houston * Denver ¢ Fresno ® Stockton © Portland, Oregon @ Atlanta ¢ Cincinnati * Washington, D. C. 








THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
ARE INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 





ADT OV’ YS 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All 
Banking Facilities throughout South, Southwest and East 
Africa, also Rhodesia. Market Research and Trading 
Contacts handled by Commercial Service Dept., Cape 
Town (B40) through Bank’s New York Agency, 67 Wall 


Street. 

AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903) SHIPPING, CUS- 
TOMS, INSURANCE & FINANCE BROKERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS, BONDED WAREHOUSE PRO- 
PRIETORS, STEAMSHIP AGENTS. Cables every- 
where ‘‘ Africship.’’ Cape Town (B 3046) ; Port Eliza- 
beth (B 232); East London (B 4); Durban (B 19); 
Johannesburg (B 3634); Loureneo Marques (B 711); 
ENGLAND. London House, New London Street, Lon- 


don E.C. 3. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 
Congo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

H. G. BENJAMIN (B 2444). Sales organization covers S. Africa. Soft- 
goods, men’s, ladies’ and boys’ underwear, textiles, haberdashery, house- 
holdware, electrical appliances, hardware, builders’ materials: New 
York office “Colos” Int. Comp. 505 Fifth Ave. 

J. BOCK & SON (B 2038). Branches Johannesburg, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. Textiles every description ; leather 
and accessories for shoe industry, hardware, electrical goods, plastics. 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing 
and Shipping Agents. 
"NAY G. EF. (B 892). Manufacturers’ Representative and Distributor. 
te organization covers Southern Africa. Engineering supplies, 
material and machinery; all requirements for building and allied 
trades ; general hardware; industrial chemicals and adhesives ; sundry 
supplies of motor trade and garage equipment; oilskins, rubber goods, 
plastics: ream. oil, and industrial ge ae 

INDU STRIAL SUPPLY CO. PTY. LTD. (B 279). 
INGREDIENTS FOR FOOD AND DRINK. 








CHEMICALS AND 


General mer- 


J. w. JAG iGER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. George St. 
chandise. 
KEENE & CO. (B 2305). Also Johannesburg and Durban. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. Representa- 
| tions particularly desired in plastics, household commodities, 
| cotton and rayon textiles, toilet requisites and proprietary 
medicines, novelties, hardware. 
SAM NEWMAN, LTD.. 50 Burg St. 
electrical, and household goods. 
PENINSULA TRADING & CHEMICAL CO. PTY. LTD. (B_ 1826). 
Druggists’ sundries, hardware, plastics and general merchandise. 
L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Foodstuffs, builders, household and 
electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND CHUTE & co. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 
reas - ry, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, and raw ma- 
erlais, 

SATCO PTY. LTD. 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ 
Branches throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. 


chandise. 
S. SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late Sonvil Pty. Ltd.) (B 2396). 
and men's hosiery and underwear. 
WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD. (B 113). 
radios. and silverware. 
STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD. Department Stores Cave Town, 
Johannesburg, Durban. Buying office: Messrs. F. Lilienthal 


& Co., 33-39 West 34th St., New York. 


IIardware, sanitary ware, tools, 


Representatives. 
All types of mer- 


Ladies’ 


Machinery, household appliances, 


STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 


underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit sports, infants’ w ph haberdashery. Buying office: Bot- 
zow, Inc., 82 Beaver New York. 

UNITED AGENCIES wg 1568). Desire represent manufac- 
turers children’s wear, men’s, ladies’ underwear, sportswear, 
beachwear, hosiery. Branches throughout S. Africa. 


M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Associated offices in Johannesburg, Capetown, 
Port Elizabe th and Bloemfontein. Cosmetics, fancy goods, furnishings, 
textiles, hardware, leather goods, automotive spares and accessories, 
automotive equipment, and electrical fittings. 





P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) - — — (This is a paid advertisement) 


MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2503). Seek direct Factory Representa- 
tion. Interior decorations, plastics, indoor transport and similar lines; 
wrappers, packings, packages, etc. 

CONSOLIDATED EQUIPMENT CO. (B 1165). Equipment for light 
and heavy construction, earth moving, materials handling, road making, 
agriculture, mining, industrial. Building supplies, domestic equipment 
and appliances. Machinery. Representatives chief business centres 
Southern Africa. : f me: 

H.H.G. DEBRAU CO. (B 2477). Cosmetics, toilet requisites, 
chemists’ sundries, fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 

HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. LTD. (B 560). Mechanical and electrical 
supplies. Domestic and commercial electrical appliances. Power 
plants. switchgear. electric motors, cables, conduit and accessories. 

HAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Factory representatives. Plastic 
sagan hardware, kitchenware, aluminum ware, brushware, tools, 
toys. seafoods. breakfast cereals. Member A.M.R.A. ‘ 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned 
and breakfast foods, and household hardware. 

LAGESSE & CO. (RB 2607). Importers heavy chemicals, textiles, builders’ 
hardware, floorings and ceilings exporters. Base minerals, wine and 
spirits. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN (B 1436). 


chandise. 
PEYCKE & SAUNDERS LTD. (B 1993). Also at East London. Confec- 
food products, lampware, farm implements, bicycle accessories, 


Food products and general mer- 


tionery,. 
household appliances, ete. 
A. A. SAVAGE, 478 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motors 
and wiring equipment. 
OHANNESBUR( SS. Ak. 
ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Manufacturers’ 


representatives for all ig toe women’s, men’s and juvenile out- 
erwar, underwear and footwear, hosiery, handbags, fancy 
goods, novelties and textiles. 

ARMSTRONG LTD. (B 325). Also at Durban, Cape Town, Bulawayo. 
Specialists in builders’ hardware. Sanitaryware and tools. 
ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. (B 4247). Indent 

and distributing agents for toilet preparations. 
AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 

automobile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. 

(B —: Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising | 


specialtie 
H. CAN ARD. & CO. (B 8685) Also C. T. Reps. for S. A. 
toys. haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry, glassware. 


BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and 
engineering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. 


Woodworking machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 
COMMODITY AGENCIES. (B1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 


timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- 
desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, 
Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., etc. 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., A.M.R.A. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD., (102 Mooi St.) Foodstuffs, 


groceries and delicacies. x 
DOMINION AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4962). Tel. Add. ‘Resource.’ 


Engineering, electrical and domestic lines. 
DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). Distributors of patent and 
proprietary medicines, druggist sundries, beauty products, all manu- 
facturing done on premises. Branches at Cape Town, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Salisbury and Bulawayo. All merchandise paid 


spot cash in New York. 
Machine tools, small 


D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 

FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). SALES AGENTS. 16 
branches covering South Africa, South West Africa. Rho- 
desias, Belgian Congo, Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S.A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). 
General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 
dustrial chemicals. raw materials, toilet sundries, ete. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 

GERALD S. GUNDLE. (B 5173). ASSOCIATE OF- 
FICES IN ALL COAST TOWNS & MAIN INLAND 
CENTRES UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA & RHO- 
DESIA. Specialist sales organization equipped to handle 
furniture, rugs, carpets, lino, soft furnishings, furniture 
novelties, general utility householdware: hardware and 
tools and all requirements for building and plumbing 
trades. Apply Barclays Bank New York concerning 
ability create, maintain, foster sales and uphold factories’ 
prestige. 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE> 


Fancy goods, 
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Transvaal Agents L. C. 


LTD. 
flice 


(B 3297). é L 
Interested in agencies for o 


HARRIS & JONES PTY. 
Smith and Corona typewriters. 
machines, equipment and supplies. 


S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. (Grocery Division of Ver- 
rinder Ltd.) (B 4883). Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloemfontein, Kimber- 
ley, Bulawayo, Salisbury and N’dola. Proprietary 
grocery and confectionery goods and domestic hard- 
ware. 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medi- 
cines, toilets and cosmetics, grocery and household requi- 
sites. Ethical and professional products. 

E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL (B 6111). Branches all principal 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and 
all other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar 


goods. 
HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). Woolen, cotton 


and rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 

HOLTUNG, van MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and office 
equipment, electrical goods. Industrial department associate ollices 
Cape Town and Durban. 

INDUSTRIAL TRADING CO. PTY. LTD. (B 9012). General Sales 
Agents throughout S. Africa want direct factory representations. 
Textiles every description, ladies’ underwear, hosiery, hardware, 
glassware, food products, essences, building requisites, plastics, ete. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also C. T. 
(B 198). Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, 
women’s underwear, hosiery, sportswear ; fabrics for 
domestic factories, 7.¢., neckwear, clothing, underwear, 
swimsuits; plastic household utilities and fittings. 
Marketing branded lines, controlled distribution our 
specialty. Members A.M.R.A. 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2983). Chemicals: heavy in- 
dustrial, pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general 
laboratory supplies; optical, scientific, controi, medical and 
surgical instruments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES all 
types merchandise. Will be pleased to receive in- 
quiries from American and Canadian manufacturers 
interested in export to South Africa and desirous 
Union-wide representation. 

A. T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, ladies’ footwear, men’s 
and women's underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 


chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). Branches throughout S. 
Africa and Rhodesia. 


LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). Cape Town, 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and 
Salisbury. Indent, distributing agents; stockists; 
sales, marketing specialists proprietary, pharmaceu- 
tical, chemist, grocery, stationery. 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO. (B 5438). Est. since 1908 as Manufacturers’ 
Representatives & Distributors. Branches throughout S. A. spe- 
cializing textiles, hosiery, knitwear, household linens, furnishings. 

MENTZ K. R. (B 6389). Men's wear, foodstuffs, rayon and cotton 
piece goods, textiles, furnishing fabrics, ete. 

NEWTON’ S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, 
all kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamel- 





ware, handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, in- | 


dustrial chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & MCMAHON LTD. Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria: musical, electrical 


goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 7793). Surgical, 
medical, hospital; pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photo- 
graphic supplies and equipment. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). Textiles, foodstuffs, ete. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). Textiles, essences, split 
oak staves, chemicals, yarns and sanataetaring supplies. 

C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory reps., import, 
export agents, leading British, American, Canadian 
manufacturers. Branches or reps. in every British 


or French territory in Africa, India, Palestine, Middle 





East. | 
SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. (B 5988). Automobile 
parts, accessories, garage equipment, tools and machine tools. | 


SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). 
dent St. Also Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gownsipser.” 
Indent agent, distributors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and 
underwear, showroom goods, etc. 

FRED C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). Raw materials, 
building materials, hardware, window glass, upper leathers, 
holstery leathers, chocolates, canned fish and food products. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. (B 5933). Whole- 
sale chemists, manufacturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine, industrial, pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, cigarettes, tobae- 
cos, pipes, ete. SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES Con- 
fectionery, foods, toilet, stationery, faney goods. Nine 


branches. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe Street. 
Elizabeth, East London, Durban, Bloemfontein, 
and Salisbury. Dental sundries, toilet requisites. 


timber, 
up- 


Branches at Cape Town, Port 
Pretoria, Bulawayo 
ete, 


H. E. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial raw materials, paper and 
cardboard, cotton yarns, textiles, light and heavy chemicals, canned 
goods, manufactured products, steel and tinplate. 

JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner St. Also Cape Town, Dur- 
ban. Cotton and rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, fancy 
goods, foodstuffs, toys 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 7710). 
Branches Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port 


Elizabeth, Salisbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. 
Medieal, surgical, hospital, toilet and fancy goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. LTD., 

trical and radio equipment. 

S. HALLIS & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 148). Cape Town. Durban, 
burg. Seeking agencies for picture frames, pottery, handbags, 
Fancy goods all descriptions. Efficient representation assured, 

. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ and domestic hardware, 
tools, Sune ata’ a goods. 

. J. PUDNEY & CO., Grace St. Hardware, agricultural seeds, paints, 
shoe factories and tanneries supplies and fruit trade requirements. 
Agents throughout S. Africa. 


RHODESIA 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). Salisbury. Nyasaland. 
Proprietary medicines, toilet and beauty preparations, groceries, 
confectionery, stationery, office equipment, textiles, men’s, Women’s, 
children’s clothing and footwear and fancy goods. 

N'DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). v. Rhodesia, N'dola. 
enamelware, dresses, foundation goods, general merchandise. 


Main St. Elec- 


Johannes- 
etc, 


Hardware, | 


Ottawa House, Presi- | 

















| 
| Do you desire 


| NEW SALES OUTLETS 
| NEW SUPPLY SOURCES 
| CUBA or CANARY ISLANDS? 


| 
: 
| Let us help you get ready to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities in these countries. 


Our organization is fully equipped to act as 


| IMPORTER 


EXPORTER 
COMMISSION AGENT 
DISTRIBUTOR REPRESENTATIVE 


in general lines. 

Wire or write for complete information 
ANDRES SUAREZ CABRERA 
Concha 3-B 
HAVANA, CUBA 
Branch at: Lopez Botas 4, Las Palmas, Canary Islands 























ROBIN LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY AMERICAN FLAG SAILINGS TO 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


FREIGHT—PASSENGER—MAIL 


S. S. SEA DOLPHIN SAILING JAN. 4 
TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES AND BEIRA 
Loads Baltimore Dec. 24 Loads Philadelphia Dec. 26 


S. S. ROBIN SHERWOOD SAILING JAN. 18 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES AND BEIRA 
Loads Baltimore Jan. 7 Loads Philadelphia Jan. 8 


A STEAMER SAILING FEB. 1 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES, BEIRA, MOMBASA, TANGA, ZANZIBAR 
AND DAR-ES-SALAAM 
Loads Baltimore Jan. 21 Loads Philadelphia Jan. 22 


SEAS SHIPPING COMPANY, Inc. 
39 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 7 CORTLANDT 7-0040 
Loading Berth, Pier 3, Erie Basin, TRiangle 5-6851 





Brooklyn. 























This sunny, healthy land, rich 
in scenery and natural resources, 
ranks in the forefront of the 
world’s post-war markets and 
offers unequalled opportunities 
for enterprise in travel and 
trade. 
* * # 


Before the war, the Union of 
South Africa—that other 
U.S.A.—was one of America’s 
best export markets for mining 
and agricultural machinery, au- 
tomobiles, household equip- 
ment and consumer goods. In 
the post-war period, South 
Africa’s annual purchases are 
expected to surpass the 100- 
million dollar mark. 

‘* * * 
Transport in South Africa stood 
the test of war, involving un- 
precedented haulage of men 
and material at the strategic 
foot of the African continent. 
The victory won, the South 
African Railways and Harbours 
are preparing to serve the pent- 
up civilian demands for travel 
and trade and to promote de- 
velopment at a tempo that 
stimulates the imagination. 


y 


Write for free illustrated booklet, 
“THIS IS SOUTH AFRICA,” 


to The Union of South 
Africa Government 
Information Office 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


RAILWAYS anp HARBOURS 








private industrial laboratory, he is em- 
powered to include special clauses in 
the contract to make for what he be- 
lieves to be an equitable disposition of 
any resulting patent rights. 

{ have found little disagreement with 
the basic policies enunciated here. 
Some witnesses, however, have urged 
that the bill includes no specific pro- 
vision along these lines and leave this 
matter entirely to the discretion of the 
executive agencies. The results of 
three years of intensive study of the ad- 
ministration of this phase of existing 
Government research prove conclu- 
sively that Federal administrative agen- 
cies have been unable to develop an 
effective and coherent policy or practice 
in this field. 

We stand at the threshold of a new 
era of flowering in scientific research. 
Almost every field of science has at 
hand the basis for rapid advance. Even 
some of the less spectacular by-products 
of the Manhattan Project can be the 
starting point of new experimental 
methods and even of new sciences. 

John Quincy Adams, in his first mes- 
sage to Congress in 1825, said: “In as- 
suming her station among the civilized 
nations of the earth it would seem that 
our nation has contracted the engage- 
ment to contribute her share of mind, 
of labor, and of expense to the improve- 
ment of those parts of knowledge 
which lie beyond the reach of individ- 
ual acquisition.” 
which our nation has increasingly ful- 
filled. And now as the boundaries of 
knowledge are being rapidly pressed 
back, it is our obligation to provide the 
means for solving that increasing body 


This is a contract 


of problems “which lie beyond the 
reach of individual acquisition.” I do 
not mean that we must find a substitute 
for the individual labors of the scientist, 
for this is the very essence of scientific 
research. Rather I believe that the Fed- 
eral Government must provide for the 
individual scientist whatever he needs 
tc make his efforts bear fruit. 

I know that there are some who say 
that science has now become such a 
terrible instrument of destruction that 
we must now call a halt to its advance- 
ment. No scientist can support such an 
idea, and history has shown that every 
such attempt to restrain human pro- 
gress is doomed to failure. 

Rather I think that we must face the 
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for taking action on those 
past due receivables. Under 
present conditions, if an 
account is slow you should 
know why. 


A quick and effective 
means of following up past 
due items is offered through 
the Personal Collection Ser- 
vice of our Mercantile Claims 
Division, with its strategi- 
cally located offices through- 
out the country. 


Dun & BRADSTREET’S 
7-Point Progressive Collec- 
tion Service is geared to 
meet present requirements 
promptly, tactfully, and eco- 
nomically. For details, phone 
or write 


Mercantile Claims Division 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
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issue squarely. If we have now learned 
how to harness the very forces of the 
sun, if we can now achieve such scien- 
tific miracles, then certainly it lies 
within our power to solve the economic 
and political problems which threaten 
to turn our knowledge into destructive 
channels. This is an obligation which 
all of us must meet. 

The proposed Science Foundation 
can be a national investment that may 
yield undreamed of returns in knowl- 
edge, in wealth, and in human progress. 
But its immediate value may yet be 
dwarfed if it also provides the means 
for making science a living and grow- 
ing part of our nation’s heritage, if it 
brings science and the scientists ever 
more into the stream of democratic ad- 
vance that has made our nation great. 





ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 20) 


“In the light of these considerations, 
the Labor Party submits to the nation 
the following industrial program: 

“1. Public ownership of the fuel and 
power industries... coal... gas... 
and electricity. 

“2. Public ownership of inland trans- 
port... rail, road, air, and canal. 

“3. Public ownership of iron and 

steel. 
“These socialized industries, taken 
over on a basis of fair compensation, 
to be conducted efficiently in the in- 
terests of consumers, coupled with 
proper status and conditions for the 
workers employed in them.” 

At this writing (late November) bills 
have not actually been introduced tor 
all these industries, and perhaps they 
will not by the time this number of 
Dun’s Review appears. We have no 
doubt, however, that they will in due 
course appear. Elec- 
tricity, civil aviation, and iron and steel 


Coal came first. 


were 
came under discussion in responsible 


among those which very soon 


quarters—thereby occasioning some 
surprise among those writers who were 
familiar with the King’s Address but 
not with this Blackpool manifesto. 
The fact is that the Government has 
introduced proposals which fall aztside 
the Blackpool blueprint in respect to 
two activities—international communi- 


cation by cable and wireless, and pri- | 


vate hospitals. Both of these are special 
cases. Apparently the latter stems 
from one of the suggestions made by 
Beveridge in his earlier book, not Full 
Employment in a Free Society but the 
one prepared by him for the Govern- 
ment in 1942, Social Insurance and 
Allied Services, which being more so- 
cial than economic does not require 
further comment here. The new pro- 
posal regarding cable and wireless is 
hard to explain on economic grounds; 
possibly there lurks in the background 
some newly arising factor of what 
might be termed a military nature. 
Whether for economic or other reasons, 
the recent Imperial Communications 
Conference voted unanimously in favor 
of public ownership of the international 
communications industry. 


Insurance Field 


“Make haste slowly” is surely not 
proving to be the Cabinet’s motto in 
its nationalization moves, generally 
speaking. The fact that it can, how- 
ever, act with self-restraint on occasion 
is shown by one significant exception. 
No less important a Minister than the 
President of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, officially stated in the 
House of Commons during November 
that the Government will not take over 
the private insurance business, nor do 
anything else to interfere with that 
field of private enterprise except to the 
limited extent that it will be affected 
by the long-germinating proposals re- 
specting social insurance and industrial 
injuries (workmen’s compensation). 
Both of these latter had for some time 
been in process of drafting by the 
Churchill Government, based in large 
part upon Beveridge’s social insur- 
ance proposals. The restraint which 
the new Government lays upon itself 
is particularly noteworthy in view of 
the fact that Beveridge, in that same 
Report, had urged as desirable (though 
not essential) action which would have 
been tantamount to nationalizing at 
least the industrial and also a consider- 
able part of the ordinary insurance busi- 
ness. 

“4. Public supervision of monopolies 
and cartels with the aim of advancing 
industrial efficiency . 

“5. Export trade. We would give 
State help in any necessary form to get 
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our export trade on its feet... But State 
help on conditions—conditions that in- 
dustry is efficient and go-ahead ...” 

Labor’s new Ministers have echoed 


’ 


this insistence that export trade must 
play a vital part in Britain’s economic 
future, as in its past. They have done 
so as forcefully and eloquently as any 
Conservative could have done. Indeed, 
the ground which Sir Stafford Cripps 
stated for abstaining from Government 
ownership of private insurance (as pre- 
viously described) was that nothing 
should be done that might jeopardize 
Britain’s benefits from the international 
portion of the insurance business. As 
he said, “That invisible import is an 
asset of very great value 
omy.” That argument was the decisive 
one in a business which, according to 
Sir Stafford’s own estimate, produces 


in our econ- 


£20,000,000 of net profits; such an argu- 
ment may therefore be allowed to have 
weight in the Government’s decision 
respecting other industries and_busi- 
nesses under debate now or in the early 
future. . 

“6. The shaping of suitable economic 
and price controls... It is either sound 
economic controls—or smash. 

“7. The better organization of Gov- 
ernment departments and the civil ser- 
vice for work in relation to these ends. 

“Agriculture should be planned to 
give us the food we can best produce 
at home, and large enough to give us 
as much of these foods as possible . . . 
The people need food at prices they can 
afford to pay ... Food supplies will have 
to be planned ... There must be stable 


” 


markets... 


Agricultural Control 


The Government has expressed its 
intention to apply economic planning 
to agriculture, including a rigorous sys- 
tem of production quotas for farmers, 
set a year and a half in advance, and a 
rigorous system of price control for agri- 
cultural products. 

“Housing will be one of the greatest 
and one of the earliest tests of a Govern- 
ment’s real determination to put the na- 
tion first. Labor ... will proceed with 
a housing program with the maximum 
practical speed until every family .. . 
has a good standard of accommodation. 
That may well mean centralized pur- 
chasing and pooling . . . There should 
be a Ministry of Housing and Planning 





| combining or co-ordinating the Minis- | 


tries of Health, otf Town and Country, 
and of Works| in the service of the na- 
tion as a whole. Labor believes in land 
nationalization and will work towards 
it... We will provide for fair compen- 
sation; but we will also provide for a 
revenue for public funds from ‘better- 
ment.’ ” 


Housing Action Uncertain 


Britain’s struggle to rebuild her 
bombed-out housing is slowly progress- 
ing, as it for some time has. What 
further actions, more nearly of a re- 
form nature, the Government will 
undertake is still unclear. Housing at 
present is under the Minister of Health, 
who is Aneuran Bevan, a man with ad- 
vanced views on the subject. He has 
even proposed Government ownership 
for all Britain’s homes. Undoubtedly 
such a policy would not sit well with 
some millions of cottage owners (and 
voters); possibly nothing so sweeping, 
and politically dangerous, will be at- 
tempted. Little further remark can 
profitably be offered until the Govern- 
ment shows its own hand more clearly. 

“The best health services should be 
available for all. Money must no longer 
be the passport to the best treatment .. . 
health centers, ... more and better hos- 
pitals, .. . care of Britain’s mothers and 
their children. 

“Labor Government will press on 





rapidly with legislation extending so- | 


cial insurance over the necessary wide 
field to all. 

“Great national programs of educa- 
tion, health, and social services are cost- 
ly things... There is no reason why 
Britain should not afford such pro- 
grams, but she will need full employ- 


ment and the highest possible indus- | 


” 


trial efficiency in order to do so...’ 


The previously mentioned Beveridge 
report on Soctal Insurance and Allied 


Services formed the principal basis of | 


the Churchill Government’s studies 
and recommendations, which in some 
respects went less far but in some re- 
spects still farther than he. The gen- 
eral results of the new Government’s 
re-working of those programs have, at 
this writing, not been outlined sufh- 
ciently to make even a preliminary 
judgment possible. It would, however, 
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be no surprise if they prove to out-Beve- 
ridge Beveridge. 

Will the British Government con- 
tinue to move beyond its program 
enunciated in the King’s Speech, and 
conform essentially to its much broader 
Blackpool one? That still seems high- 
ly probable, in spite of the growing 
though still mild tone of opposition to 
some measures which by late Novem- 
ber had become discernible in general 
public opinion over there. In some 
special quarters, opposition is of course 
vociferous; yet it is not mere “fulmina- 
tion,” but ably argued. 

Those Americans who take the 
trouble to procure and read the Com- 
mons debates in Hansard will find, in 
the Opposition speeches there, much 
able and articulate argument. But 
what such readers may not realize is 
that the Labor Party’s own “Back- 
benchers” include many younger but 
even more radical men than those on 
their own “Front Bench,” and exert in 
Party Councils even more influence 
upon Cabinet policy than in their floor 
speeches. “The tail is wagging the 
dog” in more than one case where na- 
tionalization policies are under con- 
sideration. And Labor controls twice 
as many votes in Parliament as the 


Conservative Party. 
Backed by Public Opinion 


This Government may not succeed 
in living out the full five years of tenure 
on which it confidently counts, and 
may go out on some issue quite uncon- 


But if 


the ground swell of public opinion re- 


nected with economic policies. 


mains what it has long seemed to be, 
the augury points toward a term of 
substantial length in office. Much less 
than five years would suffice, in such 
a matter of Government ownership, to 
“scramble” the British economy in a 
way which would be very difficult later 
to “unscramble.” On hardly any other 
kind of economic policy could there be 
a more complicated aftermath. Some 
governments might well give pause to 
that fact to avoid mistaking a mere 
wave of public opinion for a tide and 
preferring to be safe than sorry in fore- 
casting the people’s future temper. 
But this Government—and even more 
its “Backbenchers”—are in a more op- 
portunistic and truculent mood, and 
seem inclined to view the special na- 
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ture of nationalization as less an argu- 
ment for circumspection than for hurry- 
ing to confront the country with a fait 
accompli. Some circumspection may 
yet develop; for instance, some of its 
industry proposals, on further clarifica- 
tion, may prove to be mainly mere 
threats of nationalization, aimed at 
forcing greater industrial efficiency and 
other truly desirable improvements. 
Only by carefully watching future de- 
velopments unfold, can the observer 
reliably gage whither Britain is bound. 


The “Cooperative”? Movement 


There are discernible in the British 
scene some deterrents to achieving a 
100 per cent “Socialism in our time.” 
One which might at first blush seem 
of trivial strength is the Cooperative 
movement. In Britain, its home, that 
movement in its history of just over a 
century has built up a tremendous 
vested interest in retail and wholesale 
trade and on a considerable scale in 
some industries as well. Add to that the 
fact that the Labor Party has through- 
out its history found the Cooperative 
movement a vital factor in its own 
strength; and you have a force which 
possibly, and even probably, would stay 
the hand of a Labor Government in 
nationalizing any of those activities 
where the Cooperatives are strongest. 

Britain’s fiscal problem might also 
prove in time to be a deterrent. Her 
debt is already some £24,000,000,000, 
and that is treble the level of which the 
British found such a grievous “dead- 
weight” load to bear throughout the 
period between the Wars. How much 
more grievous the trebled load will be, 
with Britain’s economy and citizenry 
even more impoverished after World 
War II than World War I! 

Another deterrent might be the tradi- 
tional insistence of all Britishers, in- 
cluding the Laborites as already shown, 
to maintain and encourage Britain’s ex- 
port trade, and London’s position as a 
world money center even if now only 
If with the aid of 
joans Britain is able to get back on her 
feet in the international economy, she 
may not be able to stay there long if 
confidence abroad is undermined by 


a secondary one. 


excessive political control over finan- 
cial London by nationalization or other- 
wise. 

What resultant effect may ultimately 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD. After World War I the number of business 
failures jumped . . . to 367% of the 1919 total in three years. Current liabilities of 
failures jumped even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in only two years. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance ... 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
-.+.pays you when your customers can’t. 

“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”... a timely new book for executives . . . may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months and 
years of uncertainty th t lie ahead. For a free copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 50, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 
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CReoIT INDEMNITY 


Ameriean 
COMPANY Credit Insurance 


of New YORK 
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be exerted by various deterrents is a less 
profitable subject for speculation now 
than for earnest watching later by 
thoughtful Americans interested in 
private enterprise and other sound eco- 
nomics. Valuable help in doing so will 
be found by watching the London 
Statist, London Economist, London 
Banker, London Times, Manchester 
Guardian, and the Commons and 
Lords Debates, procurable through the 
British Information Services. 

Beside watching the week-by-week 
developments in Britain’s laboratory 
experiment, the authors earnestly sug- 
gest that the thousands of business and 
financial executives who read Dun’s 
Review map out for themselves a se- 
vere reading program for the coming 
months, to cover at first hand both 
sides of the hot controversy on private 
versus public enterprise, With Britain, 





France, and other European countries 
rapidly showing signs of adopting na- 
tionalization in varying degrees, and 
other kinds of “economic planning” 
policies, the United States is one of the 
few important countries where private 
enterprise still has a substantial amount 
of vigor. 

Even so, the wave of collectivist 
thinking is lapping at our shores, and 
even progressing somewhat inland. In 
our opinion, the circumstances prevail- 
ing this Winter amply justify the pri- 
vate enterpriser in taking time and 
trouble to know in full detail of thought 
and language “how the other half 
thinks” on these matters, and to de- 
velop on his own part as positive and 
articulate a defense for private enter- 
prise as he possibly can. A few such 
writings, on both sides of the argument, 
are listed in the box on page 58. 


RECONVERSION 


(Continued from page 26) 


The difference between the man 
whose car is on the junk heap and the 
man whose car is still on the road may 
be fairly compared with the difference 
between starvation and hunger. Mil- 
lions of cars are on the road today only 
because their owners cannot buy new 
ones—not because they do not want to. 
Under ordinary circumstances, some of 
these cars would have been replaced 
after a year of service; others after two 
or three years. As it is, the newest 
cars on the road are four years old, 
with a minimum of at least another 
year’s service almost certainly ahead of 
them. Also millions of radios, wash- 
ing machines, and refrigerators would 
have long since been retired in favor of 
newer models. 

The replacement of still service- 
able merchandise with new or better 
models constitutes what we have 
chosen to call “normal demand.” It will 
surge forth with renewed strength as 
war-scarce items appear on the market. 

In examining wartime savings, it was 
seen that a substantial portion of this 
money is in the hands of people who 
never before were counted among the 
customers for new durable consumer 
goods. The cars and refrigerators and 
houses which they owned were of the 
secondhand variety. When “new de- 
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SPECIALISTS an the alls 


of business... 


The Business Doctor examines the 
enterprise ... probes, prescribes, and 


sometimes operates on its internal 


operations. Aiding him are a staff of 


specialized engineers, each an expert in 


| one or more phases of industry. Their 





job is to make the patient well... fast. 


Ssarrcompanies,like smart people, 
get a regular check up from their doctor 
...others call only when the corporation 
is seriously sick. 

Whatever the case, the management 
engineer and his staff study symptoms, 
make a survey of all facts... determine 
the cause of profit deterioration...seek 


reasons for the sickness. Is it functional 
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failure of the human factor, patchwork 
planning, spotty selling, inadequate 
distribution or ineffective advertising? 

With his diagnosis and directives, 
the management engineer saves many 
corporate lives, and jobs of thousands 
of people. The profession materially 
helped the prosecution of the war... 
and by intelligent planning is speeding 
reconversion to peacetime production. 

McBee men are not management 
engineers... but our methods and 
products, plus forty years’ experience 
aid the business doctor by making 


business facts available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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reconverting plants, 
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New York 16, N. ¥. || 
CAledonia 5-4900 


Chicago 11, Il. 
‘| Delaware 5000 
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Since 1904 


520 N. Michigan Ave., 
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mand” is mentioned, it refers to these 
people. Post-war production schedules 
will have to take these people into con- 
sideration, too, for there are millions 
of them, and they will enter post-war 
markets in search of either new pro- 
ducts or a better grade of used ones 
(for example, automobiles). 
Another 
will result from an expected abnormal 
increase in new families after the war. 


kind of “new demand” 


Establishment of these new families, 
deferred by the transfer of millions of 
young men into war and War indus- 
tries, has been estimated at a rate of 
1,000,000 a year for four or five years. 
Their demand for all the products 
needed for “setting up housekeeping” 
will be in addition to that created 
through lack of products for civilians. 


Measuring Pent-Up Demand 


There have been numerous surveys 
to determine what products people will 
buy after war-scarce items again appear 
on the market. To predict from these 
surveys what kind of people are going 
to buy what kind of products, however, 
is somewhat like predicting the weather 
for July 14, 1947. It is reasonable to 
assume that warm weather will pre- 
vail on that date, but very difficult to 
forecast clear or cloudy skies, or differ- 
ences in temperature between Chicago 
and New York. 

As a matter of fact, most of these 
surveys of post-war buying intentions 
clearly state that their findings only 
indicate what people think they would 
buy today /f products were available. 
What they actually will buy in, let us 
say, July 1947, is another matter. Never- 
theless, the surveys are useful. They 
are positive proof of unprecedented 
consumer demand that will make itself 
felt, not only immediately after the 
war, but for several years following 
resumption of normal domestic trade. 

In the Fall of 1943, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce conducted a 
sample survey of the buying intentions 
of a large number of families in the 
income brackets below $4,000, the mass 
market of America. If the war had 
ended at that time, 64 per cent of the 
families contacted would have bought 
one or more of the following items 
within six months: automobile, me- 
chanical refrigerator, washing machine, 


stove, vacuum cleaner, radio, sewing 
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SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS 
AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
agencies . on fee basis for specific 
campaigns or annua. retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material . . and merchandising plans to 
secure maximum volume from market potentials. 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


77 Harvard Place, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


The planning of a 
smart and func- 
tional office calls 


for a specialist 
FLINT & HORNER 


66 West 47th Street, N. Y.C. 


Sell it with MOSS a 
PHOTOS 


1,000 lots, 
Postcards, 2c. 
everything. 
Super special: 30x40 giant 
blowups, mounted on heavy 
board, $3.85; 40x60, $6.50. Ail 
other sizes. 

Write for free samples, price list D, 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46th St., N. ¥. C. 19 BRyant 9-8482 
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HOME FILE 
For filing important pa- 
pers, receipts. bonds, 
insurance policies. Keep 
track of expenses, sales, 
special dates. 
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No order too small. 
We photograph 











Also albums and_ files 
for movie reels, slides, 
negatives, et 





At stores or write for circular 
AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 


1614 Duane Boulevard 
Kankakee, Il } 


PORTRAITS PAINTED 


In oils on canvas from photographs or from 
any picture. Portraits of living subjects are 
completed from life. Business founder portraits 
—past and living presidents—military portraits. 
We paint our portraits life-like and natural. 
At minimum risk to ourselves, we paint every 
portrait subject to approval. This is an uncon- 
ditional guarantee of satisfaction or no charge 
and no obligation. We work for the largest 
universities, colleges and business firms; also for 
the most discriminating old American families. 
This is our 35th year doing work of lasting 
interest. For further information and details 
write: C. Fritz Hoelzer, P. O. Box 1, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. Associated Sons: Captain 
C. F. Hoelzer, Jr., U.S. M. C. R. and Pfc. Hiram 
Howell Hoelzer, 290th Infantry. 


Size, 10 1/8x1233/4 
x6”. Blue, brown, gray, 


ivory or green. .$1.95 

















DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 20,666 PRESI- 
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War is Never Over for 
the RED GROSS 

















They need your Red Cross today—and for many tomorrows! 


“'; lie in hospitals, thousands of America’s finest — sick, 
cruelly maimed in the fight for our freedom. Who is to write 
their letters, hear their troubles, answer when they call for 


“Mom”? Mom can’t be there. But your Red Cross can, and 
must be there. 





Many thousands more young Americans are still overseas. 
They, too, count on the Red Cross for comfort and cheer, 


So won’t you give to the Red Cross? Give now. This is your 
chance to say, “Thanks, Soldier, for all you’ve done!” 


YOUR Rod Cross MUST CARRY ON... YE f 


ORGANIZE YOUR RED CROSS DRIVE NOW! 


Prepared by the Advertising Council in Cooperation with the American Red Cross 
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MANAGEMENT 
xxx COUNSEL 


Our services provide the com- 
bined talents of registered licensed, 
professional industrial and me- 
chanical engineers, accountants, 
architects, structural, civil and 
hydraulic engineers, electrical, 
heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing, chemical, foundry and metal- 
lurgical engineers to work closely 
with members of your staff to help 
build a more effective business 
organization. 


Illustrated folder on request 


* Industrial Engineering * Methods 
*Plant Layout *Production Flow 
* Work Standards and Costs * Job 
Evaluation *Wage Incentives 
*Architecture °Structural Engi- 
neering * Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a 
business hangs on the thread 
of making a decision to 
do something today. 





ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 
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STOP at THE 


BENJAMIN — 
— FRANKLIN 


HOTEL 


Enjoy an atmosphere crowned with re- 
nowned food and service. Dance or 
entertain in the Garden Terrace. 1200 
outside rooms, many newly decorated, 
each with combination tub-shower and 
circulating ice water . . from $3.50 
single, $5.50 double, $6. 50 with twin 
beds. Near railroad terminals and only 
a few steps from all fast modes of city 
travel. While with us make a point to 
see the glass murals depicting the life 
of Benjamin Franklin, 





), Philadelphia's Largest 
and Finest Hotel 





pes NKLIN 


cusses STREET AT NINTH 
JOSEPH E. MEARS, Managing Director 





























kitchen mixer, 
bedroom furni- 


machine, electric iron, 
living-room furniture, 
carpets, and linoleum. 
A much more detailed survey was 
made of Albert Lea, Minn., a city of 
2,000 population (1940). The people 
of Albert Lea, according to this study, 
intended to purchase post-war: 


ture, rugs and 


Total Cost 
(In thousands 
of dollars) 
1,156 New Automobiles 1,257 
442 New Houses 1,798 


714 Major (over $300) Home Altera- 
tions ; : 367 


646 Refrigerators 105 
578 Living-Room Furniture Replace- 

ments ee ee 115 
986 Vacation: Trips... . 20%. << 74 
In the same survey, the farmers of 


Freeborn County (total population in 
1940 of 31,780) of which Albert Lea is 
the principal shopping center, indicated 
that they expected to make major ex- 
penditures for the following items: 


Total Cost 

(In thousands 
of dollars) 
T5040 ARCOMIODIES ocic cee cbse sos 5 1,106 
PHOT Pani TIOMCS. 45 s.. sso sce wee 473 
540 Major Home Alterations. ..... 486 
360 Barns 530 
PRO MMROEOES 5 ois 5503. oe 8nd OS -2s 722 
360 Silos bag 194 
810 Prefabricated 1 Small Buildings. : 458 
810 Electricity Installations 263 


To supplement its national sample 
survey, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce published the Minnesota 
study. There been numerous 
others. In opinion surveys of this kind, 


have 


trends are more important than actual 
counts. And the trend 1s towards more 
and more acute deferred demand. 
The Office of Civilian Requirements, 
WPB, reported on May 21, 1945, the 
findings of its latest, and probably its 
last annual survey of “What would 
you buy right away if there were plenty 
in the stores?” The survey revealed 
that the American public’s need for 
household appliances is greater than in 
any year before the war. Also, civil- 
ians declared themselves in far greater 
need of these products than in any pre- 
vious year. Demands for radio receiv- 
ers, for example, were 5,085,000 in April 
19453 2,682,000 in April 1944. And the 
demand for mechanical refrigerators, 
washing machines, and electric irons 
was more urgent than for radios. 
Consumer demand during 1946 and 
1947 therefore, will be keen, and has 
become sharper as the months of scar- 
city have lengthened. With consumers 
better heeled financially than ever be- 


fore, sales greatly exceeding the im- 
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STEP UP ‘PHOTOCOPIES 


BUSINESS \ OF IMPORTANT PLANS 


- > AND PAPERS WITH 
EFFICIENCY! Ga SPEED! 






Write for 
Descriptive 
Folder D1 


DO IT WITH DUOPHOTO 


The original portable photocopyer 


Duophoto makes exact copies 
of anything written, printed, 
photographed, drawn, etc.—in 
less time than it takes to tell 
about it! After four years of 
war work, the entire production 
of Duophoto equipment is again 
available to industry in eight 
new models from size 10” x 14” 
to 40” x 60”. Prices range from 
$39.50 to $875.00. 


DUOPHOTO CORP. - 30 West 25th St., N. Y. 10 





Get the FACTS from financial 


statement figures 


Use these fully 
revealing, accurate 
techniques of 
statement analysis 
This practical, useable manual sup- 
plies the key to sounder financial 
statement analysis by demonstrating 


the techniques which will enable 
you to pull all of the vital impor- 








tant facts from the figures you have 

at hand. It points out as well the 

factors behind the statement which 

must be considered It describes 

the technique of sales analysis ap- 

plicable to small business, and of 

comparative and internal analysis —— 

of balance sheets, profit and loss 

statements, and surplus accounts, Just 

of businesses of all kinds. published! 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


By ROY A. FOULKE 

Vice-president, Dun G Bradstreet, Inc. 
619 pages, 6 « 9, 70 schedules, 26 forms, 
This book takes a long step toward helping you make an 
effective tool of accounting by demonstrating the practical, 
workable techniques by which you may use financial state- 
ments to your own greatest advantage. It enables executives 
to check up on the efficiency of their own practices, investors 
to ascertain the condition of the business in which they hoid 
stock, credit men to better judge the limit of their creditors, 
bankers to judge the true strength of a business or corpora- 
tion with greater insight. 

SEE THE BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL! 
McGraw- Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 
Send me Foulke’s Practical Financial Statement Analysis 
for 10 days examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $6.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders. ) 


$6.50 


Name. 


ROE Sedalia sau Keegan ces buewen ce saeeeneeseuneas 


POUR 5 Gas decane hed seckeabenseuseamadeencs Dun 1-46 


Mail to Embassy Book Co., 12 Richmond St. E., 
Toronto 1.) 


(In Canada: 





A Small 


Investment 
in 
Fact-Finding 
Today— 


—may pay big dividends to- 
morrow. It is not unusual 
for a product acceptance test 
to reveal some unsuspected 
facts about a product which 


materially affect its sales 
possibilities. 
It may be a machinery 


product which, with some 
minor alterations in design, 
could be sold to additional 
users in other fields. Had 
no survey been made it is 
quite likely that these addi- 
tional uses and markets would 
not have been discovered. 


The Marketing & Research 
Service of Dun & Bradstreet 
is today being used by manu- 
facturers, distributors and 
service organizations to help 
them find the answers to their 
marketing or sales problems 
and to guide them in plan- 
ning soundly. 


Surveys or studies may be 
made locally, regionally or 
nationally—to meet your par- 
ticular requirements. If you 
have a marketing or sales 
problem we invite your in- 
quiries as to how we may be 
of service. 


Marketing & Research Service 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Offices in Principal Cities 








mediate pre-war years are in prospect. 
The American people have the desire 
to buy and the reserve to make purchas- 


ing possible. 


In measuring deferred demand, in- 
adequate distinction has been made be- 
tween new and used items. Even where 
the surveys have emphasized “new,” it 
is doubtful if respondents have clarified 
such distinction in their own minds. 
Consumers undoubtedly want to buy 


| better merchandise, but this may mean, 


for example, that a family shifts from 
a fourth-hand car to a third-hand car. 


Changing Incomes 


Once deferred demand has been li- 
quidated, the problem shifts to what 
called that of a permanent 
Savings will 


might be 
self-sufficient economy. 
still be a factor here, but the key force 
will have to be changing incomes. The 
war period accelerated certain income 
trends which are vital in determining 
markets. 

This income story of the war years 
is excellently covered by the estimates 
of Everett R. Smith of the MacFadden 
Publishing Company. 


DistRipuTION OF Att Unirep States FAMILIES 
BY INCOME GRrouPs—1939 AND 1944 


Income Number % of  Cumula- 
Group 15639 Total tive % 
Tora 34,000,000 100.0 100.0 
Over $5,000 1,360,000 4.0 4.0 
$3,000-4,999 2,618,000 79 ti? 
$2,000-2,999 6,324,000 18.6 30.3 
$1,000-1,999 12,410,000 36.5 66.8 
Under $1,000 11,288,000 33-2 100.0 
January 1, 1945 
ToraL 36,783,000 100.0 100.0 
Over $5,000 3,227,929 8.8 8.8 
$3,000-4,999 6,537,222 17.8 26.6 
$2,000-2,999 11,296,648 30.7 57-3 
$1,000-1,999 10,637,128 28.9 86.2 
Under $1,000 5,084,07 13.8 100.0 


In general, some 6,000,000 of our 36 
million families have moved out of the 
“Under $1,000” and 
something over 10,000,000 families have 
improved their position by at least one 


income group, 


income class. 

With the disappearance of overtime 
and a drop in manufacturing employ- 
ment from its wartime peak, incomes 
will fall somewhat. But if the esti- 
mates of the professional statisticians 
are close to the facts, at least one-half 
of these families will be in higher in- 
come groups during the peacetime 
years. If 5,000,000 families have higher 
incomes than-pre-war, each of these be- 
comes a prospective buyer for goods 
which it never before bought. 
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Save Fingels 


We Steel-Grip Finger Guards 






if Save time and injuries, speed 
production by protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
For handling rough, sharp 
articles—buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press work 
and other jobs Protect fingers 
or thumb, front or back, from 
cuts, abrasions or blisters. Dur 
able leather Elastic web back 
for snug, cool, comfortable fit 
Easy on and off. One size fits all 


men or women. Send 10c. each 
for samples. Trial box of 50 at 
$4.25 less 10 per cent 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES CO. 





+ Famous Industria) 501 Garfield Bivd., Danville, Ill. 
Safeguards Since 1910 Canada: Safety SupplyCo.., Toronto 











THE KEYS TO 
PRESIDENTS’ 
MINDS 


The keys to presidents’ minds will be 
found in the economic fundamentals 
that floodlight the horizons of to- 
morrow. 





Where are we? 





Where are we going? | 





The answers to these questions are 
found in the study and discussion 
of underlying economic forces and 
facts; for the future is revealed by 
appraising today in the light of the 
past. Because Dun’s Review de- 
votes itself to such basic factors it 
unlocks the door to executive minds. 























Did you get all your 
dictation done 
today? 





SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment helps you get things done 
at top speed and efficiency, at lower 
cost. Secretaries praise it. Write today 
for the complete story of this amaz- 
ing new business aid—the ‘‘machine 
that serves the mind.” 


/SOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Copyright 1946, The SoundScriber Corp. 
Se ee 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. D-1, NewHaven11,Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full 
information. 
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In discussing income groups, it 
should be remembered that a family 
may increase its income without jump- 
ing to a higher bracket. The class 
grouping merely indicates changes 
which affect many more families than 
move from one group to a higher one. 

Similarly, income changes have been 
given in dollars. Both taxes and the 
price level rose during the war years 
with the result that each dollar of gross 
income today brings less in merchan- 
dise to its holder than it did in 1930. 
In spite of this situation, the purchasing 
power of the American people has in- 
creased tremendously. With changing 
tax laws and incomes being juggled by 
reconversion, an accurate statistical 
forecast of income distribution for a 
post-war year has to be influenced 
greatly by the judgment of the estima- 
tor. After making these allowances, it 
is believed that the $2,000 to $2,999, or 
lower middle income group, measured 
in pre-war buying power, will be some 
40 per cent greater in a prosperous post- 
war year than it was in 1939. 

If in the $2,000 to $2,999 annual 
family income group, American indus- 
try sold a mechanical refrigerator to 
100 families out of 1,000 each year pre- 
war, prosperity post-war means that 
the 1,000 family group will increase to 
1,400 (because of a changing income 
pattern) and 140 sales should be made. 
This is a crude and only semi-correct 
statement, but it does emphasize what 
rising family income means. 


Potential Market 


Will the new entrants into the higher 
income groups acquire the tastes of 
those income groups? This is a prob- 
lem of selling. 

Will those who entered higher in- 
come groups during the war fight t 
retain their new and higher economic 
status? That is the major challenge 
to selling during the next ten years. 

The assumption that people will buy 
on a pre-war basis without sales stimu- 
lation is doubtful—once having learned 
that a car will run for ten years, will 
owners turn them in annually or every 
two years? And without trade-ins of 
one and two year old models the whole 
system of automobile selling is chal- 
lenged. 

“American Industry Looks Ahead” 
indicates the plans of manufacturers to 








A DIRECT APPROACH TO A 
FOUR BILLION DOLLAR MARKET— 


through The Trade Index of U. S. Manufacturers 


Four years of unprecedented prosperity 
for Latin America have built up a buying 
potential in excess of four billion dollars 
based on gold, dollar exchange and 
pound sterling reserve accumulated since 
1941. 

The 29 markets south of the Rio Grande 
serve a total population of over 133,- 
000,000—much of it concentrated in 
large metropolitan centers. For in- 
stance—there are § cities with a popu- 
lation of more than a million—4 with 
over half a million—and 181 cities with 
populations ranging from 50,000 to 
500,000. The advantages from a 
marketing standpoint are obvious. * 





Laying the Groundwork Now 


Many manufacturers with war-expanded 
plant facilities are planning not only to 
supply the domestic market but to enter 
the export field as a means of maintain- 
ing a year-round production level. Many 
such firms, mindful of European com- 
petition, are not waiting until they are 
in full production but are now actively 
cultivating potential Latin-American 
customers. 


An inexpensive way of placing your 
company’s name and products before 
potential buyers in this rich market is 
offered through the Trade Index of U.S. 


compiled by us, will be published in three 
editions—English, Spanish, Portuguese. 
It is divided into 22 sections—covering 
all the trades or industries that could 
use your products. 


Your firm name, address, cable code ad- 
dress, name of your export executive 
and your products will be listed in the 
proper trade section or sections. ddver- 
tising space is also available. 

Reaching 40,000 Selected Buyers 
This comprehensive reference will be 
distributed under the supervision of our 
branch offices and correspondents to a 
selected and controlled list of 40,000 
buyers, including manufacturers, whole- 
salers, large retail establishments, chain 
stores and service organizations. 

It will be a year-round reference book 
that will also be consulted by govern- 
ment buying departments, architects, 
construction engineers and purchasing 
agents for commercial, industrial, min- 
ing and agricultural enterprises. 


The first edition of the Trade Index of 
U. S. Manufacturers will be published 
this Spring. More than 1,500 manufac- 
turers have already reserved space. We 
would therefore suggest an early inquiry 
to insure reservation of your listings. 
For complete details and rates, address 





Manufacturers. This index, now being your inquiries to 


Foreign Sales & Research Deft. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
225 Broadway New York 8, N. Y. 


* Figures taken from the new book “Approach to Latin-American Markets” published by DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. 

The TRADE INDEX of U. 8. MANUFACTURERS will reach 40,000 selected 
buyers in: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, British W. 
Indies, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, French 
Guiana, French W. Indies, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Netherlands W. 
Indies, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone, Paraguay, Peru, Porto Rico, Salvador, 
Surinam, Uruguay, Venezuela, Virgin Islands. To insure listings and advertisements 

make reservations now. 
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MAKES FRIENDS 
OF YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Since it’s just about impossible to- 
day to keep in personal touch with 
a plancful of employees, thousands 
of businessmen like yourself rely 
on the Morton Suggestion System 
to maintain a closer contact with 
their workers. 

That’s just one benefit of the 
Morton System. Case histories 
prove that the Morton method 
brings out workers’ ideas that will 
make money for your company. 

The experience of over 17 years 
of studying employee appeals has 
gone into the expert, detailed 
Morton program. Conscientiously 
operated, the Morton Suggestion 
System always gets sustained re- 
sulrs—in improved employee 
morale as well as in dollars and 
cents savings. 

Write us today for complete, 
cost-free details. Please 
tell us the number of peo- 
ple you employ. 





IGGESTION SYSTE 
 ADEVISION ~ 





Department K 
347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 

















produce, and the confidence of manu- 
facturers that their sales forces and dis- 
tribution systems can sell. The ma- 
terial presented about savings, deferred 
demand, and income changes outlines 
the potential market into which in- 
creased quantities of merchandise must 
move. Selling must convert this po- 
tential market into an actuality. 

If sales management, through using 
the tools of promotion, advertising, 
merchandising, and salesmanship, can 
make the American public want badly 
enough, the new income picture can be 
maintained. That is the broad prob- 
lem which will require everyone con- 
nected with selling to do a better job 
than ever before. Potentially the future 
is attractive and its realization rests with 
those in the sales field. 

Throughout the text, detailed facts 
a » been drawn from the files 
of lected Subcommittee on Market 
Changes of the Marke ‘ommittee of C.E.D.—Everett 
R. Smith, Chairman (Director of Research, MacFadden 
Publications, Inc.), Robert T. Browne (Director of 
Market Research, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company), Walter 
F. Crowder (Executive Editor, Mill Supplies), William 
W. Grant (Director of Marketing Research, Electric Ap- 
pliance Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation), 
T. G. MacGowan, Albert Haring Fred F. Censky 


were ex-officio members representing the larger C.E.D. 
Marketing Committee, 
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DUN’S REVIEW 
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Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager. 


AssociaTE Eprrors: Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., and A. M. Sullivan (Contributing) ; 
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So Much 


fr so Little 


Business records last long- 
er and withstand hard use 
better when entrusted to L. L. 
Brown record papers—the 
Nation’s standard for service, 
value and economy since 
1849. Yet these superior pa- 
pers add only negligibly (if 
at all) to accounting costs. For 
efficient accounting records, 
ask your printer for the fol- 


lowing 


L.L.BROWA 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWNS LINEN LEDGER 


100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 


100 New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 


100 New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’S FINE 


857% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


75° New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


50% New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
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10-, 15-, and 20-pound extinguishers with this new valve 
will be ready for delivery soon. Place your order now. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 129 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 





cw 
\ Kid DY | ee 
The word “Kidde” ond the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 





Walt Disney characters shown above © Walt Disney Productions 
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Pabric for a,New World 


There's a new world fabric being woven 
today. Its pattern is peace. How bright 
its colors keep, how long it wears, de- 
pends on the materials that go into its 
making . . . the craftsmen who do the 
weaving. It’s a job that concerns you, 


us, everyone. For soon we will be doing 


business on a broader scale than ever 
before. The entire world will be our 
trading post. 

Soon Interchemical will be exporting 
more and more products like the 
Aridye* Pigment Colors which made 
possible the colorful Walt Disney char- 
acter prints and other prints shown 
above. They are but a few of the hun- 
dreds of examples of the work pro- 
duced by our Latin-American neighbors 
in the past 4 years. 

And it will not be many months be- 
fore Aridye colors will be going to 
South Africa, India and China, too, 
where they will be used to produce 
smart, new fabrics for domestic use and 
export. For Aridye colors are versatile, 


economical . make it possible to 
print on cottons; rayons and other syn- 
thetic fabrics with an accuracy, sharp- 
ness and clarity of pattern never before 
achieved. In dyeing, too, they have 
proved superior, producing unusual 
effects not possible with conventional 
dyestuffs. They have set new standards 
for fastness to sunlight, washing, dry 
cleaning and perspiration. Aridye colors 
are just one type of chemical coatings 
made by Interchemical for many and 
varied fields, both home and abroad. 
You'll also find the other Inter- 
chemical products listed below in South 
America, in England, Scandinavia and 


Interchemical gz: 
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other European countries. But no mat- 
ter where these Interchemical products 
may be found, the user can be sure he 
is getting a proved and tested product 
that has been developed and perfected 
through the continuous efforts of In- 
terchemical’s Inter-related Research... 
research that carries over the many 
years of broad experience and knowl- 
edge gained in one field to the solution 
of problems in another . research 
that has helped others develop better 
products . . . possibly can help you. 
Address inquiries to: Interchemical 
Corporation, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Interchemical Products include : 


IN-TAG* GRAVURE INKS) * 
MURPHY PAINTS ° 


IPI* PRINTING INKS « 
ENAMELS ° 


INTERCHEMICAL FINISHES 
ARIDYE* TEXTILE COLORS ° 


POLYMERIN* 
A& W* 


CARBON PAPER AND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS «¢ R.8.H. DISPERSIONS ¢ SETFAST* CANVAS PAINT 
MIL-DU-RID* * SANITAS* WALL COVERING ¢ MERITAS* OILCLOTH * COTAN COATED FABRICS 





